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_ THE BATTLE OF ATHENS, MISSOURI. 


BY GEN. CYRUS BUSSEY. 


The repulse of our forces at Bull Run aroused the whole 


~ secession element in Missouri, which organized into military 


_ companies for service in the Confederate Army. These 
- companies in northeastern Missouri were under the command 
of Gen. Martin Green. These forces overran the country, 
_ driving Union men from their homes and causing terror 
~ among all loyal people. 


After the close of the extra session of the Iowa legisla- 


ture (May 15-29, 1861), in which I was a senator, elected 


as a Democrat, I was on the 11th of June, 1861, appointed 
by Governor Kirkwood aide-de-camp on his staff, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry, and authorized by 
the Governor to assume control over the militia organ- 
ization in Southeastern Iowa. 

I resided at Bloomfield, in Davis county, about twelve 
miles from the Missouri line. I went to work at once to 
prepare for the defence of the towns in the border counties 
of Iowa, visited Keosauqua, in Van Buren county, and Keo- 
kuk, and arranged for the organization of one Company of 


- Mounted Riflemen in Lee, Van Buren and Davis counties. 
_ I hadinformation that rebel forces in large numbers occupied 
- every county seat in northeastern Missouri, and had reason to 


expect they would make a raid into Iowa, to steal horses and 


- other supplies before going south to join the army under 


_ Gen. Sterling Price. 


I reported to Gov. Kirkwood these facts, and asked that 
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arms be sent me. The Governor replied that he had not 
been able to secure any..~ I then telegraphed to Gen. Fre- 
mont, who had just arrived at St. Louis to command the 
Department of the Missouri, that a large force threatened 
northeastern Missouri and southeastern Iowa, and that I 
wanted arms and ammunition to arm Home Guards. He 
replied promptly that it was impossible to supply them. 

About three hundred loyal men, under Col. David Moore, 
organized as Home Guards and established a camp at 
Athens, on the Des Moines river, twenty miles west of 
Keokuk. These forces were without arms, except shot guns 
and rifles sufficient to arm about one-third of their men. Col. 
Moore barricaded the streets of the town and adopted other 
measures of defence. 

In connection with other business at Bloomfield I owned 
a pork house which gave employment to several men. One 
of these, a foreigner, I was sure I could trust, as he was in 
every way discreet, and I had abundant evidence of his loy- 
alty. Isent him to Missouri with instructions to visit the 
various camps of the enemy, and learn if possible if they 
intended a raid into Iowa. I told him not to return until 
he could bring me reliable information. 

I left Bloomfield for Keokuk, and on the 30th of July 
arrived in St. Louis. I went to Gen. Fremont’s headquar- 
ters and after some delay was admitted to the General’s room. 
I found him alone, standing by a large table on which was 
the U. S. map. I represented to him the presence of 
Green’s forces in northeastern Missouri, near the Iowa line, 
and expressed my belief that they would make a raid into 
Towa before going South, and that to defend ourselves we 
must have arms. He expressed regret that it was impossible 
to spare one gun. He said he had organized regiments ready 
for service but without guns to arm them. 

I asked him to give me fifty thousand rounds of ammu- 
nition, He asked me what I would do with it without any 
arms. I told him I would feel safer with the ammunition. 
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He gave me an order on Capt. Callender in charge of the 
arsenal, who shipped the ammunition that night to Keokuk, 
where it was put into storage. 

I informed Gen. Fremont that the 5th Iowa Infantry, 
Col. Worthington, and the 6th Iowa, Col. McDowell, were 
in rendezvous at Burlington, waiting arms and equipments, 
and that if moved to Keokuk their presence there would ren- 
der our position perfectly safe. He at once gave me the fol- 
lowing: 


HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Juny 30th, 1861. 


Col. Cyrus Bussey. Srp: You will order the 5th Iowa Regiment, Col. 
Worthington, and the 6th Iowa, Col. McDowell, to proceed immediately to 
Keokuk. Col. Worthington will take command, and immediately on his 
arrival at Keokuk will report to Brig. Gen. Pope, commanding North Mis- 
souri. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. FrEMontT, 
Major General Commanding. 


I immediately telegraphed this order to Col. Worthing- 
ton and left that night for Keokuk, much pleased with the 
result of my day’s work. 

Immediately on the arrival of these troops at Keokuk 
they were ordered to St. Louis owing to the invasion of Mis- 
souri by a large force under Gen. Stirling Price. 

During my several visits te Keokuk, Col. Moore sent his 
officers to me for arms and ammunition. I had a lot of 
powder which belonged to the State, a part of which with 
some lead I gave him, and promised to supply him with 
arms if I succeeded in procuring any. 

On my arrival at Bloomfield on the Ist day of August, I 
heard reports that the rebel forces in the northern border 
counties were very active, and fears were expressed that they 
would come into our State. My messenger had not returned, 
causing me to feel that there was no immediate danger. 
That night, however, about eleven o’clock I was called up, 
and upon opening the door found the man I had sent to 
Missouri, who informed me that Gen. Martin Green, with a 
force of 1500 rebels—then shoeing their horses—would 
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start within two or three days to make an attack at some 
place in Iowa. He heard Keokuk talked about and believed 
that was their objective point. I arranged for a conveyance 
that night, and left Bloomfield the next morning at four 
o’clock, and rode thirty miles to Summit, where, at nine 
o’clock, I took a train for Keokuk, arriving there at noon. 
After notifying the railroad officials that their road and 
depots were in danger, I went to the office of Samuel F. 
Miller, late Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
then a prominent lawyer, to confer with him about the de- 
fence of the city, and had been there but a short time, when 
John Givin, late general superintendent of the Iowa Division 
of the Rock Island railway, then ticket agent at Keokuk, 
came to me with a bill of lading for one thousand stand of 
arms and equipments, which had just arrived on a train 
from Burlington. These guns were shipped by the War 
Department at Washington, D. C., consigned to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, via Hannibal, Missouri, to arm the 4th Iowa 
Infantry, commanded by Col. G. M. Dodge. 

I at once decided to seize these arms, and use them to 
arm the people for their own protection. I realized the 
-great responsibility I was about to assume. I knew very 
well that no representations I or any one else could make 
would bring an order to take them. I gave the railroad com- 
pany written instructions to deliver the guns to me, and to 
hold a train in readiness to take me and the arms out on the 
road as soon as I could arrange to leave. The fifty thousand 
rounds of ammunition which I had secured from Gen. Fre- 
mont were of the same calibre as the guns, so that now I had 
guns and ammunition, and felt that I could place the people 
on the border in position to defend themselves. 

The legislature at the extra session in May had author- 
ized the organization of a regiment of cavalry for home 
guard duty in the southern border counties of the State. I 
had called into the service a company in Lee county under 
Capt. Hugh J. Sample, one in Van Buren county under 
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Capt. E. Mayne, and one in Davis county under Capt. H. H. 
Trimble. 

I delivered one hundred guns and ammunition to Capt. 
Sample, to arm his company, and one hundred to Capt. W. 
W. Belknap, late secretary of war, then a lawyer at Keokuk. 
Capt. Belknap had a fine company which he had organized 
two or three years before. These men offered their services 
should occasion require. I left Keokuk the same afternoon 
with eight hundred guns. About two hundred of these went 
to arm Col. Moore’s men at Athens. The parties receiving 
them were Capt. James S. Best and Lieut. W. F. Harl of 
Memphis, Missouri, who had a company of one hundred and 
thirty-five men at Athens. D. K. Turk took forty guns and 
Joseph Bayless and A. Anderson sixty guns, with ammuni- 
tion. All these were for use at Athens. At Farmington, 
four miles beyond Athens, I left one hundred guns with 
Capt. O. H. P. Scott, and at Summit two hundred guns 
for Capt. Mayne’s company, and for Henry C. Caldwell 
(now Judge of the United States Circuit Court) who was 
then a prominent lawyer at Keosauqua, to arm another com- 
pany. 

I arrived at Ottumwa about seven o’clock that night, 
with the remaining guns; hired wagons with which to haul 
them to Bloomfield; traveled all night and arrived there at 
daylight. 

Arms were furnished to Capt. Trimble’s company, and 
other companies were organized for temporary service, one 
of them by Mr. George Duffield. 

Feeling that these forces would be able to protect the 
town, I left Bloomfield the next morning, the 4th of 
August, at four o’clock, for Summit, to take the train for 
Keokuk. When about half way to that point I met a mes- 
senger riding as fast as his horse could go to bring me the 
information that the rebels in large force had appeared be- 
fore Athens. Col. Moore had been notified of the approach 
of the enemy by refugees, and was prepared to receive them. 
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He telegraphed to Keokuk for reinforcements, and sent mes- 
sengers to Farmington and other points for aid. 

On my arrival opposite Athens, before ten o’clock, heavy 
firing between Green’s forces and Col. Moore’s Home 
Guards was then going on. The enemy had completely sur- 
rounded the town and no doubt expected to compel the sur- 
render without the sacrifice of many of their men. 

A few minutes before my arrival, a special train arrived 
from Keokuk bringing several hundred men, including the 
companies of Capts. Sample and Belknap, and companies of 
the 6th Iowa Infantry, who had not yet been able to get 
transportation to St. Louis. 

These forces were forming in line when I made my 
appearance. Some of the men raised the question as to 
whether or not the Iowa militia had a right to cross the 
river into Missouri. Having the necessary authority from 
both the Governor of Iowa and Major General Fremont I 
ordered these forces and a detachment from Farmington to 
cross the river, then very low and fordable, and attack the 
enemy’s right flank. 

Without a moment’s hesitation these companies moved 
forward, into the river and up the bank on the other side, 
sending a heavy fire into the ranks of theenemy. These re- 
inforcements were evidently wholly unexpected. The effect 
was to completely demoralize the rebels, who rapidly re- 
treated, leaving thirty-five or forty men killed and wounded. 

Among those who came up from Keokuk to take part in 
the fight, was John W. Noble, a young lawyer of Keokuk, 
who shouldered a musket and was one of the first to cross the 
river, firing on the enemy as he went. He was slightly 
wounded in the engagement, but not disabled. He afterwards 
rendered distinguished service in my regiment, the 3d Iowa 
Cavalry, succeeding to the Colonelcy, and later became dis- 
tinguished as Secretary of the Interior under the Harrison 
administration. 

The rebels had artillery and fired several shots across the 
river, but none of their troops reached Iowa soil. 
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Colonel David Moore who commanded the Home Guards 
at Athens, proved himself a hero. With 300 men who had 
never been under fire, he held his position behind barricades 
in the streets of Athens, until reinforcements arrived. 

I had spread the information at Keosauqua, Summit and 
other points, as I came through, that the enemy were at Athens, 


~and in a few hours Captain Mayne with a large force from 


Keosauqua, Capt. O. H. P. Scott and others, with two or three 
hundred men from Farmington, arrived. 

Colonel Moore was anxious to follow the enemy and pro- 
posed that if the Iowa companies would join his forces he 
would start next morning. I called our Iowa men together 
and found them willing and anxious togo. About 600 Iowa 
men with Colonel Moore’s 300, left Athens early the next 
morning and drove the enemy under General Green across 
the Missouri river. 

But for my action in providing ammunition, and seizing 
government arms, two-thirds of Colonel Moore’s men would 
have been without arms. The 6th Iowa Infantry would not 
have been at Keokuk but for the fact that I had it sent there. 
The Keokuk companies would not have been armed, and 
there would have been no forces to go to Moore’s relief. 
Under these circumstances Moore would have been compelled 
to retreat into Iowa or surrender. The enemy would have 
crossed the river, destroyed the railroad, and marched to 
Keokuk, where they could have robbed the banks, pillaged 
the town, and made their escape to Alexandria, five miles 
distant, where they would have been among friends. 

I think I have shown that without my active co-operation 
as above stated there would have been no victory at Athens. 

I had taken Colonel Dodge’s guns and must make that 
fact known to the war department. Governor Kirkwood 
learned I had taken them before he learned the cause. He 
wrote me a letter disapproving of my action and directing 
me to send the guns forward to Council Bluffs. Judge Caleb 
Baldwin, aide-de-camp to the Governor, also heard of my theft 
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of the guns, and wrote me a sharp letter, in which he said 
that after the Governor and our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress had failed to get arms, he had advanced the 
money to pay Colonel Dodge’s expenses to Washington, be- 
lieving he would succeed in getting arms, which he did, and 
could not understand why I should seize them. Before 
I had time to answer this letter, I received another from 
Judge Baldwin, saying he had just seen Joseph Shepard, 
Supt. of the U. S. Express, who had informed him of the 
circumstances under which I had taken the guns, and that 
they had secured a Union victory at Athens, and that I had 
done what was right inthe matter. Governor Kirkwood also 
wrote me approving my action. 

I visited St. Louis on the 9th of August to report to 
General Fremont. On reaching his headquarters I was im- 
mediately admitted. I gave the General a full report of my 
movements and action since I had seen him ten days before, 
and my action in taking the arms, and the use made of them 
in the battle of Athens. I explained that the guns were 
widely scattered, and that it would be impossible to get them 
together until the country was more peaceful. I asked him 
to request the war department to duplicate Col. Dodge’s re- 
quisition. General Fremont expressed himself greatly pleased 
with my action in everything I had done. He said he did 
not believe one manin a million, not in United States service, 
would have assumed the responsibility of taking government 
arms in transit on-a railway train. 

He said I ought to be in the United States service, that 
I had shown my fitness to command. He stated that he 
would communicate with the war department and requested 
me to return the next day, which I did, when he handed me 
an appointment as colonel, with authority to raise a regiment 
of cavalry. 

On Colonel Moore’s return to Athens, after his march 
after General Green’s forces, he brought in about thirty 
prisoners, some of whom were prominent citizens of Alexan- 
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dria. Few, if any, of them were captured in arms. Some 
of these men appealed to General Fremont who referred the 
appeal to Brigadier General Pope, commanding North Mis- 
souri, who telegraphed me to go to Athens, investigate 
the charges against the prisoners, and send to St. Louis 
under guard any I might find against whom charges of 
treason could be sustained. I performed this duty, send- 
ing four of the prisoners to St. Louis in charge of Captain 
Charles C. Smith, 13th U.S. Infantry, who had just com- 
pleted the muster in of my regiment, the 3d Iowa Cavalry. 
The other prisoners I discharged. 


The following letters are a portion of those referred to by Gen. Bussey, 
in the foregoing article. One by Gov. Kirkwood has been lost. These, 
however, abundantly confirm the statements of Gen. Bussey in regard to 
what he calls “the theft” of Gen. Dodge’s muskets, and his own action in 


the series of events which culminated in the battle of Athens.—EpiroRr oF 
THE ANNALS. 


FROM ADJUTANT GENERAL N. B. BAKER. 


ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, Davenport, Aug. 19, 1861. 
Col. Cyrus Bussey, Keokuk: 

Srr: Your report of —inst. is received and I am obliged to you for so 
detailed a statement of events that have transpired in your vicinity. Your 
condition has been more critical than I supposed, and evidently required 
prompt and organized efforts to sustain the Union cause among your 
neighbors across the river. 

I wish you would write to Col. Edwards and make everything satisfac- 


tory with him. 
Truly yours, 


N. B. Barer, Adjt. General. 


FROM GOVERNOR 8. J. KIRKWOOD. 


ExzourtivE OrrFioz, Iowa, July 18, 1861. 
Colonel Cyrus Bussey: 

Dear Srz: I have thus far failed to get money with which to purchase 
arms to arm the regiment of mounted riflemen authorized to be raised in 
the southern border counties of the State. Efforts are being made to pro- 
cure arms which will be sent you for the regiment as soon as it is possible to 
get them, when the companies in your district will be ordered into camp 
for a short time for service or drill, unless the condition of affairs in your 
portion of the State is such as to obviate the necessity of incurring that 
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expense. Until arms can be had let your companies preserve their organ- 
ization and hold themselves ready for service as soon as arms can be had. 
’ “ Respectfully, 
Samuzt J. Kinxwoop. 


Executive Orricg, Iowa, July 27, 1861. 
Col. Cyrus Bussey, Keokuk, Iowa: 

Siz: I have just received and considered your communication of this 
date, setting forth the condition of affairs in the north-eastern counties of 
Missouri bordering on this State. You are authorized, for the protec- 
tion of our citizens, and of leyal citizens of Missouri, to call into the ser- 
vice of the State three companies of the regiment of mounted men pro- 
vided for by the laws of the extra session of the current year. You will 
arm them with such.arms as you have and furnish them with ammunition. 
You will post them at such places as in your judgment are best adapted to 
secure the objects above indicated, and make such provision as you can 
for their subsistence. You will use these companies, or any of them, at 
your discretion to secure the above objects, not crossing the Missouri line 
unless absolutely necessary, but doing so without hesitation should such 
necessity exist. Report to me your action weekly and as much oftener as 
matters of importance occur. 

Very respectfully, 
Samuen J. Krrxwoop. 


Exxoutive Orriox, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1861. 
Col. Cyrus Bussey, Keokuk, Iowa: 

Dear Str: I am compelled to be absent some two weeks at Washing- 
ton City, looking after the clothing and equipment of the new regiments 
raised and being raised in this State for U. 8. service, and also to procure, 
if possible, a further supply of arms for the use of the State. In the mean- 
time you must exercise your discretion as to the means necessary for the 
safety of the frontier under your care. The first object,and one that must 
be attained at all hazards, and at every sacrifice, is to secure the lives and 
property of our people. Youhave my full authority to adopt such measures 
as you may deem essential to that end. Report promptly to the Adjutant 
General what you may find it necessary to do. If I succeed in procuring 
arms and ammunition I hope to place the border in a more efficient state 
of defense. Very respectfully, 

Samurz J, Kirxwoop. 


Exxourtve Orrior, Iowa, Iowa Crry, August 3d, 1861. 
Col. Cyrus Bussey, Keokuk, Iowa: 

Dear Sr: Dr. Bowen* has just returned and to my surprise I learn 
that you understood me as giving over to you the 1000 stand of arms in 
Keokuk for Council Bluffs, to arm the three mounted companies you are 
authorized to call out, and to distribute otherwise as in your judgment 


*Dr. Jesse Bowen, of Johnson county, Adjutant General of Iowa, from January 18,, 
1858, to July 25, 1861, when he was succeeded by Nathaniel B. Baker. 
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might be proper. This is an entire misapprehension. I have not any 
control over these muskets. They were and are needed at Council Bluffs. 
Col. Dodge is, as I learn, on the border with 200 men and needs moro arms. 
I supposed you would arm the three compapies with the arms before given 
you and had no expectation you would interfere with the 1000. There 
must be enough arms sent to Council Bluffs to arm Dodge's regiment. He 
has 200 now and 800 more will do, and these must be sent, as I cannot an- 
Swer to the General Government for taking the arms ordered by them for 
their own troops and using them for the State troops. Send on to Eddy- 
ville and thence by Western Stage Co. to Council Bluffs, 800 guns and ac- 
coutrements. Since above was written I find the expense across the State 
enormous. Send by Hannibal and St. Jo. R. R. 
Respectfully yours, 
Samvurx J. Kirkwoop. 


FROM HON. CALEB BALDWIN,* AIDE TO GOV. KIRKWOOD. 


Covunort Buurrs, Iowa, Aug. 10th, 1861. 
Col. C. Bussey: 

Dezaz Siz: Colonel Dodge left today with eight companies of his com- 
mand for St. Louis under orders from General Fremont. He requested me 
to answer his letters. 

The arms shipped to Col. Dodge were obtained by him from the War 
Department with the express understanding that his regiment should have 
1000 for drill purposes, and after he was ordered away to be distributed 
on the western border of the State. This was also the understanding of 
Governor Kirkwood, and of the Adjt. General of the State as signified by 
the letters to me. During the session of the Legislature I felt the necessity 
for arms for this side of the State, and Senator Grimes and Col. Curtis both 
having failed to obtain any, I knew that Col. Dodge would never give it 
up until he got them. I therefore obtained the order of the Governor to 
send him to Washington for this purpose. I had, however, to send him 
there upon means advanced by me for this purpose. I think the arms 
were needed here. Our own citizens are almost daily being shot down 
while at work in their fields by the Indians in the northwest, and the trou- 
bles are daily increasing, so much so that by fall all the northwest settle- 
ments will be abandoned. If the people were well armed they could defend 
themselves. All of the troops from the forts are being called away and 
our whole frontier left exposed. South of Fremont, Taylor and Page 
counties, the rebels are in numbers, assembling in as large bodies as you 
speak of south of you, and not only driving out union men from Mo., but 
intimidating the people of Iowa. All these counties are destitute of arms, 
and these arms you have detained for the protection of the loyal people of 
Missouri were designed for the protection of the loyal people of Iowa, and 


*Judge of the Supreme Court of Iowa, Jan., 1860, to Jan. 1, 1864. 
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should have come through as directed. These arms were obtained for the 
State, and I do not suppose that General Fremont would have interfered 
with them had he known the facts as they exist. 
Respectfully, 
C. BALDWIN. 


Covncrt Buurrs, Iowa, Aug. 12, 1861. 
Col. C. Bussey: 

Dear Sir: I have today through Mr. Shepard, the Express agent, 
learned the circumstances under which the guns to Colonel Dodge were 
taken, 4 

This fully explains your course and under the circumstances I think 
you did just what you should have done. We have just such treubles both 
north and south of us and you certainly must know my anxiety to see our 
people have some arms. Not being acquainted with all the circumstances 
under which you acted caused me to write as I did. We need arms very 
much and if you can be instrumental in having those replaced that were 
intended for us we will feel very grateful for such a favor. 

Respectfully, 
C. Banpwin. 


THE GovERNOR.—His Excellency, Governor Lucas, ar- 
rived in this place on Saturday evening last, accompanied by 
two respectable and intelligent young gentlemen from Cin- 
cinnati. His Excellency was on his way from Du Buque to 
the lower part of the Territory. While here, he received 
the polite attention of the citizens generally, and during his 
stay, made a visit to Stephenson and Rock Island. We are 
not aware that his Excellency made any remarks, indicating 
his intention, as to the place at which the legislature would 
be convened, nor do we know that he was pestered with any 
vexatious enquiries on that subject. For our own part we 
still believe he will assemble the representatives of the peo- 
ple at this place, and this belief is founded on the manifest 
justice and propriety of the measure itself. His Excellency 
departed on Tuesday morning, taking in his route, Rocking- 
ham, Buffalo, Bloomington, &¢.—The Iowa (Davenport ) 
Sun, Sept. 1, 1838. 
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THE STATE BANK OF IOWA. 


BY MAJ. HOYT SHERMAN. 


In a paper published in a preceding number of THE 
ANNALS was a short sketch of early banking in Iowa. Now 


Z it is proposed to give some details of the history of the State 
; Bank. That there may be an intelligent understanding of 


financial conditions existing just before the creation of that 
bank, a slight repetition of the former article is given. 

But few now living realize what the State of Iowa was in 
the spring of 1846, fifty-six years ago, with a total of less 
than 95,000 population, when it assumed the honors of 
Statehood. There were then thirty-three organized counties 
—just one-third of its present number—straggling along the 
west bank of the Mississippi river from Lee to Clayton—the 
northeast corner county, Allamakee, not then organized—and 
westward along the Missouri state line four counties, includ- 
ing Appanoose. From Clayton southwesterly to Polk, and 
from Polk southeasterly to Appanoose, at the Missouri state 
line, included all of the State of Iowa then settled or organ- 
ized; all north and west of that line marked the portion of 
the great Indian Territory belonging to Iowa, unsettled, un- 
marked, unnamed. 

The statesmen of that day did not look with kindly inter- 
est on the banker. In their eyes he was an outlaw—a maker 
of “wild-cat’’ currency, a usurer, aman who robbed the settler 
of his claim to a portion of Uncle Sam’s domain, a usurper 
generally. The pioneers who formed our first constitution, 
inserted in it a stringent provision ‘‘That the general assem- 
bly shall provide for the organization of all other corpora- 
tions, except with banking privileges, the creation of which 
is prohibited.” And also, ‘The general assembly shall pro- 
hibit by law any person or persons, association, company or 
corporation from exercising the privileges of banking, or 
creating paper to circulate as money.” 
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In order to give force and effect to those provisions of 
the constitution, the general assembly enacted statutes under 
the heading of “Offenses Against Public Policy,” which in- 
cluded punishment for sale of lottery tickets, selling liquor 
to Indians, bringing paupers in the State and transacting 
any business without license; that also provided penalties of 
one year in the county jail, and a fine of $1,000, for any 
company or any person who subscribed to, or became a 
member of, or in any way interested in, any association or 
company formed for the purpose of putting in circulation 
any bill, check, ticket, certificate, promissory note or other 
paper to circulate as money, etc., etc.; and other sections 
were added, in which the words were repeated, reversed, and 
others of similar meaning substituted, in the manner familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the proper legal way of stat- 
ing things. 

These were about the only provisions of law relating to 
banking that were to be found on the statute book in that 
early day, and as they were supposed to reflect the public 
opinion of the different communities on that subject, it is 
natural to suppose that the profession was not at that period 
a very popular one. 

Of course “wild-cat,” “red-dog,” “stump-tail,” and all 
other of those species of bank notes flourished then. The mere 
fact that the State had prohibited by constitution, as well as by 
statute law, the organization within its limits, and by our 
own citizens, of banks of issue, with substantial capital and 
under strict official supervision, opened wide the doors for the 
circulation of the “wild-cat” mills of neighboring states, and 
their proprietors reaped a rich harvest of profit in the way of 
providing our business men with a circulating medium, 
worthless in itself, and only redeemable at some point that 
had no place on the map of the world. 


Then, in a greater degree than now, real estate formed 


the basis and foundation of all wealth throughout the State. 
From 1846 up to 1855 the United States government was 
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surveying, preparing and putting on the market, as rapidly 
as possible, in broad belts running north and south through 
the State, the rich lands of the Cedar, the Iowa, the Skunk 
and the Des Moines valleys, and their numerous tributaries; 
and the fame of the fertility, the beauty, the healthfulness 
and the ease of culture of these lands had spread all over the 
north and east, and from every mountain and valley, every 
town and rural neighborhood, came immigrants singly and 
in great groups, eager to secure their portion of this, God’s 
richest heritage to man. This was the opportunity for the 
much abused real estate agent of that early date—the 
pioneer of the banker of today. He it was who met the 
eager immigrant at the outer portals—he warned the inno- 
cent stranger to beware of the speculator “across the street’ 
—he was ready to cash “for a consideration” the draft on a 
far distant bank, for Uncle Sam’s officials would receive only 
the golden coin of the realm in payment for land—he always 
had some Mexican or other land warrants to sell at a dis- 
count when the intending purchaser wished to save a few 
dollars; he always had a fund to draw from when the 
stranger had no money to pay the government price, $1.25 
per acre, and sell at once ona year’s credit at $1.75 per acre— 
40 per cent. is what envious people called it; he always 
could furnish to newcomers who were ignorant of the 
methods of hunting government lands, a few choice, well- 
selected forties or quarter sections, for which a reasonable 
fee was charged; in fact, he was the important personage 
who, for a consideration, aided the immigrant in securing his 
slice of the public domain upon which so many made their 
permanent homes, carved out comfortable fortunes for old 
age, and raised up and educated children, who were an honor 
to themselves and to the State of their birth. 

This description of these early land agents is given here 
at some length, because they are at the very beginning and 
foundation of the banking profession in this State today. 
Away back in the early forties there were no polished oak 
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and plate glass counters, no cylinder desks or leather cush- 
ioned chairs, no mysterious and complicated typewriter (I 
refer to the machine) with a pretty girl attachment, to write 
letters; no immense steel-lined vaults with time locks—only 
_in many cases an old-fashioned hair trunk in which to keep 
valuables; an empty nail keg or box to sit on—and other - 
features of the most primitive character. Under circum- 
stances and surroundings not only of great personal discom- 
fort, but at times of physical danger, they performed their 
duties to customers, whether at home or thousands of miles 
distant, with equal fidelity and promptness, and laid founda- 
tions of business probity and confidence that have lasted 
through the great changes of nearly a half century, in which 
the State has advanced to a front rank in the roll of agricul- 
tural states. 

Whenever any of the old families back in New York or 
New England wish to confirm their claims, par excellence, 
to eminent respectability, they trace their ancestry up to 
some old chap who landed from the Mayflower, or at least to 
a somebody who signed the Declaration of Independence. 
So too, when any of the bankers of the present day can trace 
their beginning, or that of their house, back to one of the 
land agents whose operations have been described here, they 
can complacently settle back in their easy chairs, with an 
unquestioned right to eminent respectability in the past. 

The transition from acting as agent for others in the 
purchase of government lands, to legitimate banking, was 
slow and gradual, covering many years of time. Of course 
their operations were largely shaped by the course of mer- 
cantile business in the several settlements, and that depended 
upon the highways over which merchandise was transported, 
and produce sought a market outside the State. There were 
then none of the great railways, now existing, which fix the 
arteries of commerce and transportation—then only the 
great rivers of the West, which formed the highways of 
trade, and away from their banks the homely two-horse 
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wagon, or the still slower or more lumbering ox-team, crawl- 
ing over broad prairies and fording unbridged streams. All 
these means of transportation for goods, slow and unsatisfac- 
tory as they were, and sometimes very risky, had at times to 
be used by the country bankers, in transmitting their remit- 
tances from inland locations to their correspondents at St. 
Louis, or other Mississippi river points; and it often hap- 
pened in the course of business, that the same ox-team 
driver who carried a draft from the country merchant to his 
wholesale dealer on the river, also carried a package from the 
country banker to his town or city correspondent, the con- 
tents of which package were to be used to pay the merchant’s 
draft. And one well authenticated case is quoted, where the 
teamster presented the draft at the bank for payment, at the 
same time he delivered the package from the country banker, 
and was asked to wait a moment, that the contents of the 
package be counted and used to pay the draft. 

The new Constitution of lowa was framed by a conven- 
tion, which met in Iowa City and completed its work March 
5, 1857: it was submitted to the electors of the State at the 
August election of that year and approved, and went into 
effect by proclamation of the Governor, September 3, 1857. 
It provided, among other things, that the legislature might 
create corporations with banking powers, which before becom- 
ing valid, should be approved by a majority of the electors 
at a general or special election, and that subject to above, 
they might provide for the establishment of a State bank 
with branches founded on an actual specie basis; that the 
branches should be mutually responsible for each other’s lia- 
bilities on all notes intended to circulate as money; that each 
stockholder should be individually liable to its creditors for 
all of its liabilities, to an amount equal to the shares held by 
him; that in case of insolvency the bill holders should have 
preference over other creditors, and that the suspension of 
specie payments should never be permitted or sanctioned. 

Under that constitutional provision, the legislature passed 
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a law March 20, 1858, which took effect July 29, 1858, after 
submission to a vote of the people, to incorporate the State 
Bank of Iowa. It was prepared with great care, and entered 
into minute detail of the duties, powers, and responsibilities 
of the parent bank and its branches. The system adopted 


followed closely the provisions of the statutes under which = 


the State Banks of both Ohio and Indiana were organized, 
retaining the leading features of both systems, as to the rela- 
tions which the branches bore to each other and to the 
parent bank, the safe-guards enacted for the security of the 
public in handling their circulating notes, and other promi- 
nent features which distinguished the State Bank system 
from that of other states, with independent charters and local 
security for circulating notes. 

The statute limited the number of branches to thirty, 
provided that no branch should be established in a town of 
less than 500 population, and but one branch in any city or 
town; and created a board of ten commissioners, named 
from among leading citizens of the State, to supervise the 
first organization of the bank and branches; and whenever, 
upon careful examination, they ascertained that five or more 
such branches were formed, and that their stockholders, 
directors and officers were men of responsibility and integ- 
rity, the commissioners certified the facts to the Governor, 
who, by public proclamation, announced that the three 
directors named for the State, in the statute, with one 
director selected by each branch, constituted the State Bank 
of Iowa, with full authority to exercise all the duties and 
privileges conferred upon it by the Constitution and laws of 
the State. 

The panic of 1857 wiped out very many banks in the 
South and West, and their circulating notes, the value of 
which was based only on the individual credit of the owners 
of the bank, or on turnpike and canal bonds, or similar se- 
curity. Yet it still left in existence banks of circulation in 
nearly every state but our own, and their notes were to be 
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found circulating in all of our commercial and agricultural 
centers. The banks of New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey had their circulating notes based on 
the security of State or Federal stocks, deposited with their 
respective bank comptrollers, and they were always rated at 
par. The notes of the State Banks of Ohio and Indiana, and 
of the Bank of the State of Missouri, were issued under a 
system which provided stringent legal provisions, were sub- 
ject to close official supervision, and also to a constant 
inspection by other branches, liable to a certain extent each 
for the issues of the other, were founded strongly in the con- 
fidence of the public, and were, of course, received every- 
where throughout the West at par. The issues of the free 
banks of Illinois and Wisconsin, forming a large bulk of 
every day circulation, were secured by a deposit of bonds of 
states, principally of the South and Southwest, of rapidly 
changing value, and the notes were received with distrust, 
and subject at times to heavy discounts. A few years later, 
under the terrible test of civil war, these bonds with the 
bank-notes based on their value, became utterly worthless 
and dropped out of sight. Kentucky, Tennessee and other 
southern states had banks chartered by special acts of their 
respective legislatures, and the value of their notes, away 
from points of issue, was based largely upon the individual 
credit and standing of their respective officers and owners, 
and while their notes were mainly counted as good, yet local 
bankers and others were careful to avoid large accumulations 
of them at any time. Such, in brief, was the condition of 
financial affairs in this State, as relating to its circulating 
medium, at the time of the organization of the State Bank of 
Towa; and acting on the belief entertained by business men 
generally, that one effect of the creation of banks of issue in 
our own State, would be to drive out of its borders all this 
miscellaneous hodge-podge called money, it can well be ima- 
gined how closely, and with what interest, every step in the 
formation of this new bank system was watched. It can also 
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be understood that, while Iowa had been, for all these years 
of the past, the free untaxed field for the circulation of bank- 
notes of all kinds and values, issued in every portion of the 
Union, how careful and conservative the promoters of this 
new system would be, in each step taken towards its perfect 
organization. 

Pursuant to an order issued by the then Governor of 
Iowa, Ralph P. Lowe, the Board of Commissioners named in 
the statute to inaugurate the State Bank System, viz.: E. H. 
Harrison, Ezekiel Clark, W. J. Gatling, C. W. Slagle, Elihu 
Baker, W. 8. Dart, E. T. Edgington, C. H. Booth and J. 
W. Dutton, met at Iowa City, July 30, 1858, and after 
organization, adjourned to meet again on September 15 fol- 
lowing, to receive and act upon applications for branches. 
Meeting again at the latter date, they found applications 
from persons to establish branches at Muscatine, two; Du- 
buque, two; Washington, Iowa City, Davenport, two; Clin- 
ton, Sioux City, Des Moines, Grinnell, Council Bluffs, 
Wapello, Comanche and Pacific City. These applications 
were referred to committees from their own number, for 
personal examination, and after nearly a month’s time 
devoted to the work of investigation, they certified to the 
Governor that the following named branches were legally 
organized, the stockholders and officers found to be men of 
responsibility and integrity, and that such branches had fifty 
per cent. of their capital stock paid up, and were lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of banking under the provi- 
sion of that law: 

Branch at Muscatine. 

Branch at Iowa City. 

Branch at Des Moines. 

Branch at Dubuque. 

Branch at Oskaloosa. 

Branch at Mount Pleasant. 

Branch at Keokuk. 

Merchant’s Branch at Davenport. 
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This action completed the legal duties of the Board of 
Commissioners, and thereafter the affairs of the State Bank 
were placed under the control of a Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of one member from each branch, and three members 
named by the Legislature of the State. 

That Board held its first meeting at Iowa City, October 
27, 1858, and as its action had, in some respects, an important 
bearing on the future of the Bank, a full list of the directors 
is given here, and in some detail the action taken at this 
meeting. 

The membership was: 

W. T. Smith, representing Oskaloosa Branch. 

Samuel F. Miller, representing Keokuk Branch. 

P. M. Casady, representing Des Moines Branch. 

S. J. Kirkwood, representing Iowa City Branch. 

Chester Weed, representing Muscatine Branch. 

R. Bronson, representing Dubuque Branch. 

T. Whiting, representing Mount Pleasant Branch. 

Hiram Price, representing Davenport Branch. 

And Benjamin Lake aud Hoyt Sherman, State Directors. 

The permanent officers of the Board were Chester Weed, 
President; W. T. Smith, Vice-President; Elihu Baker, Sec- 
retary and S. J. Kirkwood and Hiram Price, with the Vice- 
President, formed the Executive Committee. A well framed 
set of by-laws was adopted, defining powers and duties of 
officers, among other things that the President should per- 
sonally examine all branches as often as he deemed necessary, 
or on the request of any three directors, and that he should 
retain custody of bonds of all cashiers of the branches. That 
the Executive Committee should hold monthly meetings, to 
examine statements made by branches, order personal exam- 
inations when deemed necessary, call special meetings of di- 
rectors, look after blank circulating notes in hands of the 
secretary, and have general supervision of the affairs of the 
bank, as well as all branches. Another committee was 
named to receive and consider applications for new branches, 
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and examine into legality of organization, character, stand- 
ing and residence of stockholders and officers, and if the re- 
port of that committee was favorable, a two-thirds vote of 
the whole Board was requisite to the admission of any new 
branch, It is well to state here that the State Bank proper 
was not a bank of issue or deposit. It transacted no busi- 
ness except with the branches, (only that made necessary in 
the purchase of blank circulating notes for use of branches, 
from the engravers. ) 

It was composed of one representative from each branch, 
and three other directors, representing the public at large, 
and its proper functions were, to supply the branches with 
their circulating notes, and to exercise a close supervision 
over the business of each branch, so that the public, as well 
as every other branch, should suffer no loss or damage by 
reason of the act of any branch. At that first meeting of the 
Board, the whole subject of procuring circulating notes from 
the engravers, selecting appropriate vignettes and designs, 
and making contracts for printing, was referred to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Price and Sherman; and it then 
provided that circulation should be furnished to the different 
branches as fast as prepared for use, in the proportion of one 
and one-half dollars of circulating notes to each dollar of 
paid up stock. During the existence of the State Bank, be- 
sides the eight branches formed at its organization, seven 
more were admitted from time to time, as follows: 

Lyons City Branch, admitted February 17, 1859. 

Burlington Branch, admitted March 18, 1859. 

Washington Branch, admitted March 18, 1859. 

Ft. Madison Branch, admitted August 11, 1859. 

McGregor Branch, admitted February 15, 1860. 

Council Bluffs Branch, admitted November, 1860. 

Maquoketa Branch, admitted February 10, 1864. 

Making the whole number of branches fifteen. The Board 
also adopted an order, at this first meeting, requiring that 
the by-laws of the branches should show affirmatively that 
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the security for loans must be endorsements on bills discount- 
ed—no collaterals. As indicating the drift of public senti- 
ment at that time with reference to the institution, its Pres- 
ident at the May meeting, 1859, calls attention to the fact 
that brokers and private bankers had combined to make a 
run on the branches, by gathering in from all sources and 
‘returning their notes for redemption, and recommends that 
they agree on a uniform rule of redemption in exchange at 
cost; but as the law had fixed definitely the manner of re- 
deeming their notes, the Board took no action on that recom- 
mendation. The President at the same time called attention 
to the fact that certain persons were trying to force the notes 
of Minnesota banks into circulation in this State, and that as 
the law under which they were issued was very defective, 
recommended that the branches refuse to receive them, which 
was adopted. At the August meeting of the Board, the 
branches were authorized to receive the full amount of circu- 
lation to which they were entitled by statute—that is, two 
for one of paid up capital stock. February 15, 1860, the 
Board elected Hiram Price as its President and Elihu Baker 
as Secretary, and these gentlemen were retained in their re- 
spective offices during the entire life-time of the bank, and 
at its last regular meeting in August, 1865, were voted unan- 
imously the thanks of the Board for continuous and faithful 
discharge of their official duties. At this meeting occurred, 
for the first time in the history of the bank, the need to apply 
the methods established by law and regulation for the strong 
to help the weak branches, and the wisdom of such course 
was well illustrated in this case. 

It was found that the Muscatine branch had made unsafe 
investments, and weakened its standing financially. The 
Executive Committee promptly took charge of its affairs, 
brought about reorganization in ownership and officers, called 
upon other branches for such aid as was required, which was 
favorably responded to, and that branch was, with little or no 
delay, and without the loss of a cent to its customers and note 
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holders, or suspension of its regular business, again put ona 
firm and solvent basis. _ The test was severe but successful, 
and well illustrated the advantage that banks joined together 
under a common system and regulation, and in a certain de- 
gree responsible each for the action of the others, had over 
banks under individual and independent charters. 

From the very beginning of the organization of the bank, 
throughout the whole period of its history. the greatest care 
was taken to ascertain the financial standing and responsi- 
bility of the individuals interested in establishing branches, 
or in subscribing to increased capital of those already estab- 
lished, and that they should be residents of the places where 
branches were located. Several applications for branches, 
and also for increased stock, were rejected or suspended, be- 
cause they failed to come up to the high standard fixed by 
the Board. 

To indicate the community of interest which the parent 
bank desired to create between the different branches, the 
following resolution, passed at an early session, is given here: 

Resolved, That good policy would dictate to the several branches the 
necessity of treating the notes.of each other with the same care they would 
their own, and in no case to use them at such places, or through such par- 


ties, as will cause their return for coin or exchange, and this bank would 
earnestly recommend such a course of action upon the part of all branches. 


The unsettled condition of the country was recognized by 
the Board, in its action at the May, 1861, meeting, by the 
following: 


Resolved, That the President be instructed to receive no bonds of 
Southern States on account of Safety Fund, and to invest no funds of 
branches in his hands in other than United States or Northern States stocks. 

It will be remembered that in the winter of 1861-2, the 
general government, then bending all its energies, and bring- 
ing into use all its tremendous power, for the suppression of 
the rebellion, suspended the payment of specie in its dis- 
bursements, using instead the legal tender notes, made by 
acts of Congress receivable for all debts, public and private. 
This action was followed at once by a very heavy premium 
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on gold coin, beginning at ten per cent, and advancing rap- 
idly to a much higher rate. As the notes of the State Bank, 
then over a million dollars, were all payable in coin, and the 
constitution of this State prohibited the suspension of specie 
payments, it became a very grave matter with the Board what 
action to take, to prevent the immediate return for redemp- 
tion of this large sum, to the great injury of the banks, and 
also to the inconvenience of the business public, by the with- 
drawal at that critical period of so large an amount of first 
class circulation, to be replaced, of course, by the notes of 
banks of distant states, not redeemable and of questionable 


value. The following resolutions outline the Board’s action, 
and that of the branches: 


Resolved, By the Board of Directors of the State Bank of Iowa: 

1. That the present condition of the branches now organized, as shown 
by the regular monthly reports made up to the 3d instant, (which have re- 
ceived the careful examination of this Board,) exhibiting a specie reserve 
of $754,412.23 in possession of the branches against $1,111,908 of circula- 
tion, ($140,000 of which is held by themselves) is satisfactory evidence of 
the strength of this institution, and entitles it—as we think—to the fullest 
confidence of the public. In view, however, of the fact of the actual sus- 
pension of specie payments by nearly all the banks of the country outside 
of this State, and of the probability of the early passage of an act of Con- 
gress authorizing the issue of $150,000,000 of United States demand treas- 
ury notes to be used as a circulating medium, and to be made a “legal 
tender” in the payment of all debts, public and private, thereby rendering 
it obligatory on all the branches to receive such demand notes in payment 
of any and all debts due them. And, in view of the fact that acontinuance 
of the indiscriminate redemption in coin of the circulating notes of the 
branches will inevitably result in depleting their vaults of the specie now 
on hand, to the benefit mainly of non-residents of this State, and of brok- 
ers and others engaged in collecting the present outstanding circulation 
for speculative purposes, without conferring any substantial advantage or 
profit to the people of this State; it is the deliberate opinion of this Board 
that the highest consideration of duty to themselves and the people of this 
State require— 

2. That whenever the bill now pending in Congress authorizing the 
issue of United States demand treasury notes and making such notes a legal 
tender in the payment of all public and private debts shall become a law 
and be in force, it shall not—in the opinion of this Board—be deemed a 
forfeiture of the charter of any branch for such branch to offer in redemp- 
tion of their bills any such United States notes aforesaid. 
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3. That while this Board leaves it entirely to the discretion of the 
branches to exercise their own choice in the matter, whether they will re- 
deem their circulation in coin*dr United States notes (in the event of their 
being made legal tender) when presented by any banks, brokers, non- 
residents, or any agent or agents of such banks, brokers or non-residents; 
it nevertheless enjoins it upon each and every branch asa solemn and un- 
questioned duty devolving upon them, to continue as now and heretofore 
to redeem, under any and all circumstances and contingencies, in coin, all 
their notes in the hands of bona fide holders of such notes amongst the 
people of our own State, whenever presented for that purpose. 

Which was on motion adopted. 


It will be noted that, while they provide a method to 
prevent brokers and others from returning their notes for 
coin for mere speculative purposes, at the same time they 
urge the branches to continue the redemption in coin, of all 
notes in the hands of the people of our own State, who are 
bona fide holders of same. This action was followed by an- 
other resolution, that in the event suit was brought against 
any other branch, for offering to redeem its notes in United 
States legal tender bills, the State Board would assume the 
charge and expense of such suit, employ counsel to defend 
the branch involved, and assess the cost of litigation among 
all the branches. 

At that period in the progress of the civil war, and fol- 
lowing it for many months, the State and local authorities 
were using every energy and effort, in response to the calls 
of the general government, to raise, organize, clothe and equip 
volunteers for military service, and were forced from lack of 
funds, to fall back upon state credit, to pay bills incurred in 
that work, In that emergency, a new burden was placed 
upon the branches—that of aiding the State government in 
protecting its credit, and securing a market for the warrants 
on the treasury, in advance of revenue to be collected. This 
was a great undertaking for the branches, in the troublous 
times caused by the bitter civil war then pending, in addi- 
tion to caring for their own circulating notes, looking after 
the interests of their customers, and in other ways protect- 
ing their own credit; yet that duty was performed, fully and 
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faithfully, and with a cheerfulness that indicated the highest 


order of patriotism on the part of the branches and their re- 
spective managers. Asa matter of economy, the State Board 
adopted the rule at the start, to print the circulating notes of 
all branches from one plate, leaving each branch to write 
its own name in a blank space on the face of every note 
issued by it. The practical effect of this rule was, that 
the written title of the branch became indistinct and defaced 
before the printed part, and to avoid as much as possible the 
difficulty of apportioning to each branch its own issue alone, 
it was ordered that the bank notes be returned for redemp- 
tion and replacement by new ones before they became de- 
faced or much worn. At one of the Board meetings in May, 
1862, mutilated currency to the amount of $33,300 was de- 
stroyed for reasons above stated, and every meeting follow- 
ing a greater or less amount was burned. Following this it 
was reported to the Board that branches at Burlington, Keokuk, 
Oskaloosa and Muscatine had committed acts of insolvency, re- 
fusing toredeem their circulating notes on presentation. Early 
investigation showed that they offered in all cases United 
States legal tender notes in redemption, and their action was 
promptly ratified. A queer order entered by the State Board, 
illustrating its parental care towards branches, was that those 
keeping their Chicago accounts with Solomon Sturges & 
Sons, then a very prominent house, should close them within 
sixty days, “because of legal disabilities of the head of the 
house by reason of his insanity.”” They were also ordered 
at the same time to retain within their vaults the full twenty- 
five per cent. of their circulation, the need for that order be- 
ing suggested by the great temptations on the part of the 
branches to sell and realize the heavy premium then current 
on gold coin. During the fall of 1863 and winter of 1864, 
while the whole country was absorbed in the progress of the 
great war then being waged over the southern half of the 
Union, the affairs of the bank and its branches moved on with 
little or no friction. It had adjusted its movements to meet 
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the wants of the public, and of the communities in which 
branches were located, and demonstrated that the system was 
so well conceived, and brought into use, that it would adapt 
itself to any condition of society or business need. In that 
time several branches were found to have adopted some dan- 
gerous practices, tending to injure their credit and bring 
them into disfavor, but prompt action on the part of the offi- 
cers of the State Board brought them into line again, with- 
out injury or loss to stockholders or customers, and without 
knowledge at the time by the public. It is only fair to the 
branches whose credit was not unfavorably affected that these 
should be named, viz: Muscatine, Oskaloosa, Council Bluffs, 
Fort Madison and McGregor. About that date all branches 
were requested to redeem their circulation in Chicago, and 
and at the same time were recommended to reduce their cir- 
culation within the next ninety days, to an amount equal to 
their capital stock—that meanta reduction of nearly one-half 
of the former circulation. 

In the winter of 1864-5 Congress passed a law establish- 
ing a National Bank, and creating a system of National cur- 
rency, under the direct supervision of government officers, 
and uniform throughout the United States. That law con- 
tained, among other stringent provisions, a very heavy tax 
against the circulating notes of banks doing business under 
state laws. The purpose of the tax was to drive out local 
bank circulation, to make room for that of the national banks, 
and as experience had already demonstrated to the State 
Bank of Iowa that its circulation was of but little profit to 
the branches, it took decided steps towards its withdrawal. 
The meeting of the Board, held in February, 1865, was 
attended by a representative of every branch, and by two 
State directors, all prepared to transact the important busi- 
ness that might come before it, and then began the initial 
steps towards closing up its affairs. The Merchants’ Branch 
at Davenport was granted permission to increase its capital 
stock $40,000, so that it might change to a National bank; 
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and here it may be said that nearly if not quite every 
branch merged into that system. It was then ordered that 
all the blank circulation on hand, as well as the mutilated 
notes returned by the branches, be burned, and that no 
branch be relieved from any legal obligation to the State 
Bank until all the circulation of all the branches be redeem- 
ed, or its redemption be provided for beyond a doubt. The 
branches were forbidden, after March 15th, to pay out cir- 
culating notes of their own or any other branch, and instruct- 
ed to send to the parent bank at least once every thirty days 
thereafter, all notes of other branches in their possession. A 
failure or refusal of any branch to comply with those orders, 
authorized the president to take possession of its assets and 
administer on them. Other very stringent provisions were 
adopted by the parent bank, from time to time, and enjoined 
on the branches, for the redemption of circulating notes, which 
withdrew them yery rapidly from general circulation, and 
reduced their liabilities not only for their own issues, but for 
the issues of all other branches. As faras the public was con- 
cerned, in its relation to the circulation of the branches, there 
was not one cent of loss and but little inconvenience caused 
by the gradual withdrawal of its notes. At the August meet- 
ing, 1865, of the Board, formal action was taken looking to 
the complete closing of the bank—notice given that on the 
first of November following its safes and other furniture 
would be sold, its office formally closed at Iowa City, and 
the redemption of circulation would be discontinued at that 
office. The last meeting was a special one, held at Daven- 
port, November 22, 1865, at which no business of any mo- 
ment was transacted, except the burning of the circulation 
returned amounting to $35,460. 

Space can be given here for but a brief reference to the 
officers and stockholders of the different branches. As inti- 
mated elsewhere, the standing, financial and otherwise, of the 
persons making up each organization was closely scrutinized 
before its admission as a member of the State Bank, and the 
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officers and directors of the branches represented some of the 
highest and strongest financial and business ability in the 
communities where located, and as a consequence, these 
branches at once commanded the entire confidence of the 
public. With this general statement of the character and 
standing of the individuals composing the branch banks, 
there is also added a list of names of presidents and cashiers 
of the eight branches that made the first start in business: 

Oskaloosa Branch—James Rhinehart, president; Wm. T. 
Smith, cashier. 

Keokuk Branch—E. H. Harrison, president; O. C. Hale, _ 
cashier. 

Iowa City Branch—E. Clark, president; C. W. Fracker, 
cashier. 

Muscatine Branch—Q. A. Patterson, president; I. W. 
Dutton, cashier. 

Dubuque Branch—R. E. Graves, cashier. 

Mount Pleasant Branch—T. Whiting, president. 

Merchants’ Branch, Davenport—Hiram Price, president; 
W. W. Woodward, cashier. 

Des Moines Branch—B. F. Allen, president; Hoyt Sher- 
man, cashier. 

The limited space here available prevents a review at 
great length of the operations of the different branches, and 
reference can be made to them only in a general way. Be- 
ginning business as they did, early in 1859, when the whole 
field of Iowa was occupied with a very miscellaneous kind of 
circulation, a large part of which found its most profitable 
place within our limits, and its promoters were prepared to 
throw every obstacle in the way of anything that would force 
it from the State, and when the whole country was in the 
first throes of a political revolution, the end of which might 
be the destruction of the government, and of all property 
values, it was natural that their beginning would be slow and 
labored. Yet from the start, these few branches secured the 
complete confidence of the communities where located, and 
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their circulation was welcomed and sought after by all classes, 
as a decided improvement over the paper it drove out of the 
State, and as an equivalent to gold. As new branches were 
formed from time to time, and new capital added, the same 
high confidence was manifested in the branches and their 
circulation. During the course of their business history, a 
few of the branches at different times made mistakes in their 
investments, or temporarily mismanaged funds in their hands. 
These events worked no injury to their customers or the pub- 
lic, and in fact were not known outside of the bank circles, 
until long after they were passed, and the dangers overcome. 
They became a strong illustration of the principle of fellow- 
ship in business, underlying the State Bank system. A local 
officer or board may become tempted to overload a bank 
with paper of doubtful value, to extend disproportionate aid 
to a single person or firm, or commit other acts of doubtful 
prudence, and be unaware of the danger until toolate. The 
cool, dispassioned, unprejudiced judgment of the other 
Branches, enables them to see the danger at once, and apply 
the remedy in time to protect their crippled brother, as well 
as to avoid on their part a contingent liability. Notwith- 
standing the terrible war pending, the effects of which 
reached all communities, great and small alike, and crippled 
so many financial institutions throughout the country, the 
business conducted by the branches was fairly profitable to 
their stockholders. Every dividend declared, by the terms 
of the statute, had to be approved by the State Board before 
payment, and by that meansa reference to the records of the 
State Bank discloses all dividends paid. Those declared by 


the different branches for the year 1860, as approved by the 


State Board, were as follows: 


Name of Bank May dividend November dividend 
Burlington....<.<...0s-+e0-. 5 per cent 5 per cent 
Des’ Moines’... ..+s-sset-~4 0 < ra 7 : 
Mt. Pleasant.......cecscerse 5 = 5 , 
Dubuagnd assest <> <cses =e eae 5 : 5 7, 
AGO We decisis cwiere sie ae alyae 5 i 10 - 
Washington .cc:esscs-cetec cae 5 - Th 
DAaVEN Orb ise coscs aaiew secu sans 4 - 12 # 
Wawa City otecsisle%j0 cle seisie = 5 9 = 
OalzaloOsa: pen sac ces esty me 10 9 7 


Fort Madison..........-...+- None 10 
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The other branches belonging to the system declared no 
dividends in 1860, but divided largersums the following years. 

It would be an interesting task at this time, to trace out 
the growth and development of each branch, from its official 
monthly returns, but the space already occupied prevents 
that. Reference only in a general way can be made to that 
division of the subject. Appended to this article are full 
copies of the first monthly statements of the eight original 
branches, made under date of February 7, 1859; and full 
copies of official statements of the fifteen branches in exist- 
ence January 2, 1865, that particular date representing the 
“high water mark” of the State Bank of Iowa, the date that 
it attained its highest sum in assets and liabilities. Following 
this are the totals of both these reports. Persons wishing 
information as to any particular branch or branches can find 
it in the following tables: 


FROM STATEMENT OF EIGHT BRANCHES, FEB. 7, 1859. 


ASSETS. 
Safety stun disci scene ncn conte Vienna ean a $ 31,680.40 
Speciar. aac seche eve ess see knew Oma seb wee 171,248.64 
Notes of other bans wece.c.n cate Cine eam icteieaings 82,258.00 
Due from Other banks.wasse.e ee seas eeepc as 95,365.59 
DoOans end discOUnte ssc ccexcatws ssc ecu eombis 155,414.49 
Other: Poms ce ecstes ints stereisia s roeth ars carcietaiwamete eienels 27,698.81 
$ 563,665.93 
LIABILITIES. 
Capitals tevas ver wate tisttc a wire ble eave ai cinterer ce erimccseus $ 215,550.00 
CUVCUIRGLORincmalnnsina aes cre witiere ee erates ates ete 106,798.00 
Due depositors and other banks............... 235,383.31 
Other Ltemisoascnee ca tosses ceticcie og omen wena cee 5,938.62 


$ 563,665.93 
FROM STATEMENT OF FIFTEEN BRANCHES, JAN. 2, 1865. 


ASSETS. 

Batecy. fond ss siqmnd nae es Gececne aeons ems $ 308,905.54 
SpPeeiea sc. s's%). Waites nw tAale eR eA RNG Cea Ae 389,802.11 
Notes of Other Danks crs.cicenidsncensoum sien Roan ee 1,300,482.76 
Die from othér HANES. cs. .<s Cree ceo eae eee eee 668,511.81 
HOansiand discounts 6 axenic asin woledenie nein 2,468,362.53 
U.S. and State bonds and other items......... 484,027.66 

$5,620,091.41 
; LIABILITIES. 

OBDIUAL alen's o's brs uals ere wk way mere rei ee on mereeee $ 1,048,200.00 
OITGTIALOM 0 .\015.5:55, ciesicles bia ee nienieteiene @etotE ISR 1,439,764.00 
Due depositors and other banks .............. 2,886,391.67 
OGHERILOMIS cs ois...-0 syeinin oars ware rnalereietete eee iene 245,735.74 


$5,620,091.41 


| 
. 
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A few weeks after the last report was made, the total 
capital stock reached the sum of $1,170,200, but it was a 
temporary increase made to enable certain branches to trans- 
fer their business to the National banking system. 

Though the State Bank of Iowa was in operation but a 
few years, it passed through and survived one of the most 
trying periods in the existence of this government; a period 
of civil war and wide-spread disaster, that disturbed all values 
and revolutionized the whole monetary system. It left be- 
hind it, as part of its history, a reputation for safety, pru- 
dence, reliability, and other business virtues, not excelled by 
any other institution of its kind in the whole Union. 

If, at any time in the future, the present system of Na- 
tional Banks should be abandoned, for financial or political 
reasons, no mistake will be made in adopting in place of it, 
the principles of mutual liability and mutual supervision, 
which lay at the foundation of the State Bank system, and 
which will insure in the future, as it commanded in the past, 
perfect confidence and safety for all. 

Drs Mornzs, Iowa, June 1, 1901. 


Oor enterprising fellow citizen, John H. Sullivan, Esq., 
proprietor of the steam mill at Rockingham, is about to add 
another run of burrs, and two other bolts for flouring, and 
another run of stones exclusively for corn. With this addi- 
tion to his establishment, he will be enabled to meet the in- 
creasing demand for bread stuffs. Mr. S. sells flour for $3 
per 100 pounds, whilst the flour brought from St. Louis has 
been selling at $5 and $6 per 100 pounds, and in Stephen- 
son, Ill., immediately opposite this place, it is retailing at $4 
per 100, although in the neighborhood of several steam and 
water mills. Mr. 8. certainly deserves much credit for his 
patriotic endeavors to furnish his fellow citizens with bread 
stuffs, on better terms than can be procured elsewhere.— 
Iowa Sun, Jan. 1, 1840. 


fac oe 


HON. A, K. BAILEY. 


Editor Decorah Republican: State Senator, 1890-1892. 


PIONEER EDITORS OF NORTHEASTERN IOWA. 


BY HON, A. K. BAILEY.* 


Who were they? No one can fully answer that question 
—not perfectly, at least. As contemporary with many of 
them for more than forty years, I will undertake to mention a 
few, and state the claims they have to as much of kindly re- 
membrance as our rustling, hustling period has time to be- 
stow. Omitting all references to the editor-printers of Du- 
buque, because they deserve a chapter by themselves, I essay 
the task assigned me by the editor of ANNALS or Iowa, him- 
self one of the pioneer journalists of central-northern Iowa. 

The first place is due to Hon. A. B. F. Hildreth, still a 
resident of Charles City, to which place he came in 1856. 
He isentitled to pre-eminence because out of the meager earn- 
ings of a country newspaper he was shrewd enough to lay the 
foundations of an ample fortune. But there were other rea- 
sons: For nearly a score of years before coming to Iowa 
Mr. Hildreth had been in training as a printer, business man 
and editor, in the New England states, for the task he under- 


*Mr, Bailey is himself one of the longest in continuous service, and one of the fore- 
most of the pioneer editors of Northeastern lowa. Hewas bornin the town of Wales, 
Erie county, New York, November 18, 1835, the son of Wesley Bailey, who had alsoedited 
and published anti-slavery and temperance papers in the city of Utica and elsewhere 
in the Empire State. He attended the public schools until he reached his thir- 
teenth year, when he entered his father’s office to learn the trade of a printer. Indue 
time he became foreman of the office, andlaterits proprietor. This was The Utica Tee- 
totaler. He was also associated in the publishing business with George W. Bungay, 
a man who attained a national reputation as a temperance lecturer and poet. In 
1860 Mr, Bailey came to Iowa, and with his father founded The Decorah Republic, 
the first number of which appeared April 13th of that year. The name was subse- 
quently changed to Republican. It is still published under that name, with Mr. 
Bailey as its senior editor. During these forty years he has held the offices of trea- 
surer and recorder of Winneshiek county, postmaster (for 16 years) of Decorah, and 
State Senator (1890-94). While recognized as one of the foremost and most useful 
members of the Senate, his distinguishing work was in behalf of the Australian ballot 
law, of which he was an earnest advocate. No one, however, gave more zealous sup- 
port to the bill establishing the State Historical Department, The Republican has 
from the beginning been recognized as one of the leading local journals of Iowa. 
Having outlived most of his early contemporaries, it is fitting that Mr. Bailey should 
place on record his recollections of those who were most prominent in that quarter 
of our State. It will be seen that while this record is a brief one, the spirit which 
actuates him is one of genuine kindness and appreciation. 
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took in Iowa. It required a combination of all these quali- 
ties to make a first-class‘ pioneer journalist such as Mr. Hil- 
dreth proved himself to be. When he came to Iowa, Charles 
City was one hundred and twenty-five miles away back in the 
interior, 7. e., from Dubuque, which was then the river trad- 
ing town for all that section known as the Cedar Valley. It 
was a week distant; for the chief motor of those days was the 
ox-team, and by that means Mr. Hildreth carried to the very 
frontier a printing outfit that enabled him for many years to 
issue a model of good printing as well as of editorial ability. 
The Charles City Intelligencer, after its first year, became a 
blanket sheet of nine columns to the page. Mr. Hildreth’s 
editorial pen had unusual facility, and he possessed a pair of 
scissors that could be, at times, very brilliant, and supply its 
share of reading matter with celerity and dispatch. Then, 
too, the amount of advertising The Intelligencer carried was 
the wonder and envy of those less gifted in financiering. His 
columns teemed with cards and display advertisements of 
Chicago and Milwaukee houses. How he secured them no 
one but he knew, but it wasa job well done. From the very 
start this displayed his genius as a money maker; and there- 
fore it is not a matter of great surprise that after fourteen 
years of service, at the age of 54 years, he permanently re- 
tired from editorial life and has since enjoyed a serene old 
age in the care of fortunate investments which keen foresight 
had enabled him to make. He is the only journalist known 
in Iowa able to build a first-class hotel, with a handsome up- 
to-date opera house attached, without impoverishing himself 
or permitting the wolf to get within sight of his rear door. 
In passing let me note that during the first two years of 
Mr. Hildreth’s experience in Iowa, he had for a partner D. 
D. W. Carver, so long associated with Hon. M. M. Ham, in 
the firm of Ham & Carver of The Dubuque Herald. Much 
of the mechanical excellence of The Intelligencer was due, 
beyond doubt, to Mr. Carver, for Mr. Hildreth pays him a 
high tribute as a superior workman. He says, ‘No 
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printer in Iowa could excel him in the execution of fine 
work.” Mr. Carver’s history, however, properly belongs to 
the record of Dubuque newspaperdom. 

The next most prominent name memory recalls is that 
of Col. A. P. Richardson, of The North Iowa Times at North 
McGregor. I cannot say that he was an Irishman, but he 
was better known as ‘Pat’? Richardson than by his more for- 
mal title; and he had the proverbial Irishman’s wit in large 
measure. Asa paragraphist he almost stands without a peer, 
as he is nowremembered. He was not an essayist; and he 
had no time for able “leaders,” even in those days when 
every first class paper was considered not ready for the press 
until it had at least one editorial article of a half column or 
more in length. And how these paragraphs did fairly bub- 
ble with wit that was witty indeed and humor of the most 
rollicking sort! Sometimes they verged on the broad, but 
they always had that saving grace which genuine wit possesses. 
Memory recalls at this time the story Col. R. used to tell 
with brilliant vivacity of the first issue in his editorial career. 
The type had been set; the press had groaned; and the first 
number of The Times was born. With the most profound 
satisfaction the editor lighted his pipe, sat down, and began 
its examination. (Col. R. was not a printer, but entered the 
editorial ranks bya sidedoor.) Over andover itscolumns went 
his eye with a glad and glowing pride! Once and again it was 
reperused! Every important question in politics and relig- 
ion had been treated and settled! While his pride was at 
a white heat, the sanctum door opened and the foreman 
yelled, “‘copy!’”’ As he told it, Col. Richardson looked at 
the man in amazement; and when he comprehended the full 
purport of that awful word, there was an overflow of wit and 
profanity that only one born and bred in an old-time print- 
shopcan fully comprehend. If thereis any one whoat this time 
at all compares with Col. Richardson in epigrammatic force 
and keen wit, it is J. S. Trigg, editor of The Rockford 
Register, who is rapidly winning a national reputation as a 
writer on farm, orchard and garden topics. 
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There were two other pioneer editors deserving mention 
who were like Col. R. in: their ability to put into terse sen- 
tences a thought that others of us could not make clear in 
less than a quarter column. These were John W. Shannon 
and Andrew J. Felt. Both were remarkable men. Shannon 
shone in publications at Fayette, West Union and Elkader. 
During the later years of his Iowa life, he was looked up to 
as the Nestor of our press associations. To this he added 
richer and fuller experience in Huron, S. D., in the pioneer 
days of Dakota’s territorial life, and his Hwronite was unex- 
celled in ability. He passed to his reward a little more than 
a year ago. 

Andrew Felt was a little giant; erratic, witty, caustic, but 
a gladiator in a fight. He wandered from place to place 
until he found a task at Nashua, Chickasaw county, that just 
suited him. There he built up a newspaper and a fame that 
followed him down to Kansas, where he won honors and was 
at one time lieutenant-governor. He still lives at Salina, in 
the “Sunflower State,” but whether in the newspaper ranks 
or in banking I cannot say. 

A contemporary of Col. Richardson in Clayton county, 
was Col. Eiboeck, whose fame as the editor of The Iowa State 
Anzeiger has since become more than State wide. At Elka- 
der, as editor of The Journal, he acquired a fine reputation 
and a nice competence, 

Still another contemporary was Robert Tompkins, for 
many years the editor of The McGregor News. Tompkins 
was sturdily honest, a man of deep and strong convictions, 
who believed intensely in whatever cause he espoused. He 
was the very opposite of Col. Richardson in these respects: 
wit he had none; he was too serious for jesting; his blows 
were always with a sledge-hammer; and mighty were the 
contests he had for years with his Irish rival. But long ago 
he was gathered to his fathers, and few there be that remem- 
ber him. 


The oldest editor in service in the section of Iowa now 
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passing under review is William R. Mead of The Cresco 
Plaindealer—a veteran indeed. It was in October, 1859, 
that he—not a printer—began the publication of a Demo- 
cratic paper at New Oregon, then the county seat of one of 
the smallest and most sparsely settled counties in the State. 
Other editors have come and gone, but Mr. Mead, always 
representing the minority party—or “the under dog” in the 
political fights of over forty years—still remains at the helm 
of The Plaindealer—hale, vigorous, hearty and just as able 
as ever to put up a robust political fight in defense of his 
political faith. His editorial vigor is in no manner abated 
after forty-one years of severe labor. 

The next eldest in the ranks is A. K. Bailey of The De- 
corah Republican. He was the junior member of the firm of 
W. Bailey & Son, who, in the spring of 1860, acquired pos- 
session of the village printing-office at the county seat of 
Winnesheik. The senior was not a practical printer; but he 
possessed an experience of more than twenty years as an 
“abolition” and temperance editor in New York, that well 
fitted him for the editorial management of a Republican 
paper in prohibition Iowa. In 1868, he retired from active 
editorial life, and twenty-three years later, after a serene old 
age, passed into rest at the age of 83 years. In his prime, 
he was a man of earnest convictions, a vigorous writer, and 
therefore one whose editorial utterances on important ques- 
tions carried much weight. 

The pioneer editor in Fayette county was probably John 
Gharky, a strong man and most industrious printer; but so 
intense was his Democracy that during the War of the Rebel- 
lion hesold out hastily and left, hoping to find a more congen- 
ial political clime in Missouri. It was afterwards said he 
admitted his removal was a mistake, because while there was 
too much Republicanism for him in Iowa, too many of the 
Missouri Democrats were unable to read! 

The senior member of the profession now in service in 
Fayette county is Charles H. Talmadge of The West Umon 
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Gazette. For more than thirty-three years—the life-time of 
a generation—he has maintained a high reputation as an 
editor and kept The Gazette at the front in influence and 
worth. Although comparatively young (in appearance), 
Mr. Talmadge was a typo before the war, in the offices of 
The Mitchell Republican, published by Parker & Talcott; 
The North Iowan (Stilson Hutchins’ paper) at Osage; 
The Mason City Democrat by Datus E. Coon; and The Clear 
Lake Independent by Brainard & Noyes. I venture the 
guess, without having data to verify it, that all four of these 
were pioneer newspapers in Mitchell and Cerro Gordo coun- 
ties. 

Research discloses that The Lansing Mirror is the oldest 
paper in the Fourth congressional district. Its publication 
began in 1851. The office was brought thither from Galena, 
Ill., by a gentleman named Houghton. Its editor was a 
man named Sumner; but not long thereafter, editorial con- 
trol passed into the hands of one Chatterton whose pedigree 
as a printer cannot be given. This record makes The Mir- 
ror some four years older than any of the papers herein 
mentioned. Among the successors of Chatterton were two 
deserving of mention. The first of these is Thomas C. Me- 
dary. Though somewhat erratic at times, “Tom,” as his 
friends always called him, had “the nose for news” highly 
cultivated. To this he added fine ability in expression, no 
little humor and much mental strength. In paragraphing, 
he was the best disciple of Col. Richardson. Without being 
an imitator, he was trained to brevity, and in him it was al- 
ways ‘“‘the soul of wit.” After various excursions in the 
newspaper field in Northern Iowa and elsewhere, Mr. Medary 
died in the harness as editor of The Waukon Democrat. 
The other ex-editor of The Mirror to whom I refer is the 
Hon, James D. Metcalf, of Washington, D. C. He was not 
possessed of brilliant talent but had much common sense and 
those careful, painstaking, thorough-going business habits that 
generally accomplish more than erratic genius. The same 
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qualities employed in Uncle Sam’s service, have carried him 
up step by step to the head of the money order business of 
the Post Office Department—a place in which there is no poli- 
tics, and wherein merit and capacity are the sole tests. It 
includes both domestic and international business, and unit- 
edly covers the details of money transactions yearly counted 
by millions of dollars. 

The editor in Allamakee county who has rendered one 
parish the longest continuous service is A. M. May of The 
Waukon Standard. Only a few months ago he retired from 
active labor after over thirty years of high class editorial 
work, that ought to be remembered for its sturdy support of 
all things good, honorable and true. 

In the annals of Mitchell county there are two names 
that shine out conspicuously. One of these served in that 
county for only a brief season; but the work he did at Osage 
was an apprenticeship to the larger field he found at Inde- 
pendence as the editor of The Buchanan County Bulletin. I 
refer, of course, to the late William Toman. As a vigorous 
writer he has had few equals; no superiors. He was born 
with an intense love of right, and an equally fierce hatred of 
wrong, as he met these elements in public questions. To 
these qualities was added an independence so sturdy that when 
it was questioned his friends often said it leaned over back- 
wards. Take him allin all few editors anywhere excelled him 
in those prime qualities—ability and integrity. The other 
name is that of Thomas G. Atherton, for almost a generation 
the presiding genius of The Press. His career was so long, 
honorable and influential as to entitle him to the front rank 
for his county in the class under review in this hasty sketch. 

Reference has been made above to D. E. Coon as the 
pioneer editor at Mason City. He was probably the first at 
Osage also. If I am correctly informed, he printed a Bu- 
chanan organ at that place in 1856. The land office was 
removed from Decorah to Osage in the spring of that year, 
and the officials all being strong Democrats they, no doubt, 
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encouraged and assisted Coon in his enterprise. In June, 
1858, Coon removed the material he had used in Osage over 
to Mason City and started The Cerro Gordo Press; but he 
did not remain there long, for he enlisted in the War of the 
Rebellion and became General Datus E. Coon. One of his 
employes, one who had worked for Coon at Osage and with 
him had moved over by ox-team to Mason City, was Will Ed. 
Tucker. Mr. T.set the first “stickful” of type on The Press, 
and has been engaged in editorial workin Cerro Gordo county 
almost constantly ever since. In 1860 he, with a partner 
named Tobin, moved over into Hancock county and started 
The Hancock Sentinel at Ellington. That was then the 
county seat, but now it is only a hamlet and postoffice in one 
corner of Hancock county. , That office secured to these en- 
terprising proprietors, in that year, no less than five tax-lists 
for neighboring counties wherein no newspapers existed. 
The experiences of Mr. Tucker in his pioneer enterprises 
would make a sizeable volume of most interesting venture 
and experience. 

“Of all good things Iowa affords the best!’’ And that 
reminds us that Sidney Foster, the author of this epigram, 
was one of the early editors of little Worth. He was not the 
pioneer editor. That distinction belongs to P. D. Swick, 
who started The Northwood Pioneer, issuing the first num- 
ber October 24, 1869, and continued it until March, 1874. 
Foster’s editorial career lasted from 1878 to 1884, when he 
migrated to Des Moines and engaged in the more lucrative 
business of insurance. All previous papers “‘came to stay,” 
but the real stayer proved to be Frank Scammon, who estab- 
lished The Northwood Index in November, 1881, and has 
remained with it, a genuine and continually growing force in 
the affairs of Worth county ever since. 

These facts cover the capital cities of all the counties in 
the Fourth congressional district, except Chickasaw. The 
Courier was the first paper, and it has had a career of forty- 
one years duration. Of it and other papers I am not suffic- 
iently informed to venture upon a record. 
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The information herewith submitted is subject to revis- 
ion and correction. Where errors have been made, as errors 
will be, in such histories, local corrections can be furnished 
in brief notes, which no doubt THE ANNALS oF Iowa will gladly 
publish, in future numbers, for the sake of “the truth of 
history.” 


Since the foregoing was sent to the printer researches by Auditor J. G. Hempel, 
of Clayton county, in course of publication in The Elkader Argus, disclose that the 
first paper in Clayton county was The Herald. It was published at Garnavillo, the 
first county seat of that county. A relocation of the shire town took place at an 
early date: Elkader went up and Garnavillo down; hence The Herald expired. 


NAVIGATION OF CEDAR RiveR.—From an advertisement in 
another column, it will be seen that the Maid of Iowa, will 
ascend the Cedar river as far up as Washington Ferry, leav- 
ing Burlington on the 15th inst., which will afford our farm- 
ers convenient to that stream, an excellent opportunity for 
shipping whatever of surplus produce they may have on hand. 
Within the last few days, she has made one trip between that 
point and Nauvoo, laden with produce, and we learn that she 
passed Overman’s a day or two since, on her second trip. 
She has, so far, we understand, met with no serious obstacles 
to the successful navigation of that river. Should the stage 
of that river, in subsequent seasons prove as favorable as the 
past and present, it will be of incalculable advantage to a 
large district of as fine farming country as is to be found in 
any part of the west.—Bloomington Herald, Aug. 2, 1844. 


SPECIE, in proportion to the amount of money in circu- 
lation, was never more plenty in our little community than 
at present. We have heard repeated inquiries for good 
paper in exchange for specie, and understand it is hard to 
obtain.— Herald, Bloomington (Muscatine ), Iowa, Jan. 20, 
1842. 


REGULATION OF TRADE AND MORALS BY IOWA 
TOWN COUNCILS PRIOR TO 1858. 


BY FRANK I, HERRIOTT, 


Recently in examining the territorial laws of Iowa, I came 
upon the following interesting provision in the act incorpor- 
ating the town of Fort Madison in Lee county, passed by 
the legislature in 1842 and approved by Gov. John Cham- 
bers on February 17, relative to the powers of the town coun- 
cil—contained in the laws of 1841-42, chapter 89, section 8: 


The said mayor and aldermen shall have full power to pass all by-laws 
and ordinances .. . to license bakers and regulate the price and weight 
of bread, and to prohibit the baking of the same for sale, except by those li- 
censed; and also to pass all such by-laws and ordinances, not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws of the United States or of Iowa, as they shall 
deem necessary and proper for the health, safety, cleanliness, and conven- 
ience of said town and the citizens thereof. 


The supervision and control of the business of making 
bread and the regulation of the selling price of the product 
by an Iowa community, and the same so empowered to do by 
an Jowa legislature, was rather socialistic. In the middle 
ages the cities of Europe under the influence of the church 
fathers and the doctrine of “just price,” regulated, or attempt- 
ed to regulate, the price of bread and, indeed, all commodities, 
activities and relations. And in the early history of our own 
country colonial authorities, particularly in Canada under the 
ancien regime, made strenuous efforts to control industry 
and regulate prices by decree and fiat. But to find a sur- 
vival of the medieval practice duly installed in the statutes 
of Iowa in the middle of the nineteenth century was scarcely 
to be anticipated. 

Since first coming upon the provisions in the Fort Mad- 
ison charter noted above, I have examined the charters or 
articles of incorporation of a number of Iowa towns granted 
by the territorial legislatures of Wisconsin and Iowa, both 
before and subsequent to the time Fort Madison obtained its 
amended charter in 1842, and also charters granted by the 
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general assembly prior to 1858, and I have been unable to 
discover similar provisions except in one instance, viz: in the 
charters given the town of Davenport. The provision does 
not occur in other articles of incorporation enacted at the 
same sessions, and the particular reason for its inclusion in 
those two charters is not apparent, at least, to the writer. 

A comparison of the various territorial and early state 
charters with respect to the powers of boards of trustees or 
aldermen in the matter of the supervision, regulation and 
control of the industries and commercial activities within a 
community, shows that ample powers were given the local 
bodies, if not by specific grants of power, then by the terms 
of the “general welfare’ clauses, under which they could reg- 
ulate not only trade and commerce but morals as well. 

In the charter of the city of Detroit, Michigan, as amend- 
ed in 1824, the mayor, recorder and aldermen are empowered 
to “make by-laws and ordinances relative to the public mar- 
kets within said city,’ but they are expressly prohibited 
“regulating or fixing the price of any article or commodity 
which may be brought for sale.” The council could, how- 
ever, pass ordinances “relative to the assize of bread [and | as 
to the weight of the loaf.” They are further empowered 
to license and regulate taverns, and also “‘all keepers of vic- 
tualling houses, ordinaries, groceries,” and all ‘‘shop keepers 
and retailers of goods of foreign growth or manufacture.” 
It was also competent for that body to “establish, keep and 
maintain one or more markets” according to convenience; 
and the mayor, by and with advice of the council, could un- 
der regulations “license one or more porters, cabmen, and 
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watchmen. 

On March 28, 1836, charters were granted to three towns 
of Michigan—Marshall, Adrian, and New Buffalo—by the 
Michigan legislature. In each case the president and trust- 
ees are given “power to ordain and establish by-laws, rules 
and regulations for the government” of their respective com- 


1 Laws of Michigan, Vol. II, p. 223-224, Sees, 11, 15 and 18. 
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munities, and power to “alter, repeal or re-ordain at plea- 
sure” as “may be thought necessary for the good government 
and well being” of their villages.’ 

The language of those charters was followed more or less 
closely later in the charters of several Iowa towns. 

At the first session of the Wisconsin territorial legisla- 
ture in 1836—at which time Iowa was a part of Wisconsin— 
a general act regulating the method of the incorporation of 
towns and specifying the powers and jurisdictional limits of 
the local authorities was passed, approved December 6, 1836.” 
The president and trustees of towns incorporating under the 
act are given authority “to make, ordain and establish and 
execute such ordinances, in writing not inconsistent with the 
constitution and laws of the United States and of this Terri- 
tory, as they shall deem necessary, to prevent and remove nui- 
sances, to restrain and prohibit gambling or other disorderly 
conduct, and to prevent the running of and indecent exhibition 
of horses within the bounds of such town; to provide for the 
licensing of public shows, to regulate and establish markets, to 
open ditches and to provide for the drawing off of water, to 
sink and keep in repair public wells,” etc., etc. (Sec. 5.) 

The city of Burlington, however, was not incorporated 
under the general act by the Wisconsin legislature, but was 
given a special charter, approved January 19,1838. The 
town council was given the same general powers as just listed 
above. There was added authority to erect market houses 
and to regulate the markets as well as to license peddlers, 
merchants, grocers, draymen and exhibitions or shows.? In 
1845 Burlington was given a new and more extensive char- 
ter. Among its duties the council was required “to preserve 
the health, promote the prosperity and improve the morals, 
order, comfort and convenience of said city and the inhabit- 
ants thereof.” It was also given the power to regulate the 


1 Laws of Michigan, 1835-36, p. 176. 
2 Laws of Wisconsin, 1836, No. 17, p. 43. 
3 Laws of Wisconsin, 1837-38, No. 84, p. 283, Sec. 3. 
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keeping and sale of gunpowder within the city, and the going 
and coming of steamboats and water craft and the dockage 
and the rates of landing of goods.’ 

The town of Fort Madison was likewise given a special 
charter by the Wisconsin legislature in an act approved Jan- 
uary 19, 1838. The section providing for the duties of the 
mayor and council is almost the same as that quoted from 
the Michigan acts.* The first charter granted by the Iowa 
legislature, viz: that given the town of Bloomington, after- 
wards Muscatine, follows the language of the Fort Madison 
charter.’ The same is true of the provisions of the charters 
granted the towns of Salem in Henry county,‘ of Farming- 
ton in Van Buren county,’ of Iowa City,° and of Mount 
Pleasant.’ We find no reference whatever to the regulation 
of the bread-making industry in the first charter of Fort 
Madison nor in any of the others just mentioned. 

The city of Davenport was first incorporated in 1839. 
The corporate powers of the local authorities were compre- 
hensive. The mayor, recorder and trustees were authorized 


_ to ‘make, ordain and publish” by-laws and ordinances such 


as “they may deem necessary and proper for the promotion 
of morality as well as for the good regulation, interest, safe- 
ty, health, cleanliness and conveniences’ of the town and 
citizens thereof.* They were also directed “to sink and keep 
in order public wells, remove nuisances, and regulate mar- 
kets.”° Two years later the legislature incorporated the 
same provisions, in nearly the same language, in the charter 
for the town of Nashville in Lee county. The clause respect- 
ing the maintenance of public wells, however, was omitted.” 


1 Laws of Iowa, 1844, Ch. 54, pp. 79-80. 
2 Laws of Wisconsin, 1837-38, No. 86, p. 290. 
3 Laws of Iowa, 1838-39, p. 248. 
4 Laws of Iowa, 1839-40, Ch. 52, Secs, 7 and 10. 
5 Laws of Iowa, 1840-41, Ch. 44, Secs. 7 and 10. 
6 Laws of Iowa, 1840-41, Ch. 89, Secs. 7 and 10, 
7 Laws of Iowa, 1841-42, Ch. 9, Secs. 7 and 10, 
8 Laws of Iowa, 1838-39, p. 266. 
9 Laws of Iowa, 1838-39, p. 267. 

10 Laws of Iowa, 1840-41, Ch. 80, Secs. 6 and 7. 
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At the session of 1841-42 the legislature passed four in- 
corporating acts for the towns of Mount Pleasant, Davenport, 
Fort Madison and Keosauqua. Notwithstanding they were 
passed within a few days of each other, those of Fort Madi- 
son and Keosauqua on the same day, February 17, 1842, the 
provisions of the acts differ more or less as regards the ex- 
press provisions respecting the regulation of trade. The 
charter of Mount Pleasant follows the wording of the first 
Fort Madison charter. The Keosauqua charter, although 
for a river town with considerable river traflic, was patterned 
generally after the Mount Pleasant act. The town council 
could establish and regulate markets, and license peddlers 
and merchants, and establish a ferry. But they were not 
empowered to regulate or promote the morals of their com- 
munity except to the extent of prohibiting indecent shows. 
The two charters granted the towns of Davenport and Fort 
Madison, however, agree in all essential particulars. The 
sections containing the provisions defining the duties and 
powers of the mayor and aldermen are identical. With re- 
spect to traffic those authorities were authorized to regulate 
“the stationing, anchorage, landing, mooring or unloading of 
boats, vessels, rafts, and all other water craft;” to “license 
and regulate drays, carts, and other vehicles kept for public 
hire;’’ “to provide for licensing and regulating shows, the- 
atricals and other amusements;” “to regulate and establish 
markets, and to rent out the stalls in the same;” and to “pro- 
hibit the selling of meats, poultry, fish and game, except at 
the public market;”’ “‘to sink and keep in repair public wells;” 
and to “license bakers and regulate the price and weight of 
bread, and to prohibit the baking of the same for sale except 
by those licensed.” ' : 

We find the same dissimilarity as to the powers of the 
city councils, after the admission of Iowa to statehood, in the 


1 For charter of Fort Madison see Laws of 1841-42, Chap. 89, Sec. 8, and for charter 


of Davenport see Chap. 57, Sec. 8; for charter of Mt. Pleasant see Chap. 9, and of 
Keosauqua see Chap. 122. 
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wording of city charters, that characterized the charters au- 
thorized prior to 1846, Thus in the Dubuque charter, ap- 
proved February 24, 1847, the city council can pass ordin- 
ances “to promote the prosperity, improve the morals, order, 
comfort and convenience of the citizens,’’ as well as regulate 
ferries, rates of drayage, dockage, &c.’ By the charter of 
Keokuk (approved December 13, 1848,) the council may 
take measures to “improve the morals” of the city;? and the 
council of Cedar Rapids by its charter (approved January 15, 
1849,) may “promote morality.” * The new articles of incor- 
poration given Fort Madison on January 25, 1848, continue 
to be more elaborate than the articles given other cities. 
‘The same provision regarding bread making appears.* But 
while the city may establish and regulate markets, the coun- 
cilis prohibited passing any ordinance that will restrict farm- 
ers selling any quantity of the produce of their farms at any 
price they may see fit.” 

In 1851 a new and elaborate charter was bestowed upon 
Davenport. Nearly all lines of business were made subject 
to regulation and license by the council. In addition to all 
those previously mentioned, there appears the following 
among others: “To provide for the inspection and measur- 
ing of lumber and other building materials, and for the 
measurement of all kinds of mechanical work; to provide for 
the inspection and weighing of hay and stonecoal, the mea- 
suring of charcoal, firewood and other fuel to be sold or used 
in the city, to provide for and regulate the inspection of to- 
bacco, beef, pork, flour, meal, and whisky in barrels;” to reg- 
ulate “the weight, quality and price of bread to be sold and 
used in the city.” ® 

The code of 1851 contains a chapter under which towns 


1 Laws First G. A., Chap. 82, Sec. 12. 

2 Laws Second G. A., Chap. 3, Sec. 13. 

3 Laws Second G. A., Chap. 87, Sec. 5, 

4 Laws First G. A., Extra Session, Chap. 64, Sec, 8. 

5 Laws First G. A., Extra Session, Chap. 64, Sec. 8. 

6 Laws Third G. A., Chap. 55, Art. 5, Sec. 2. In 1855 the legislature passed a gen- 
eral law, applicable throughout the entire State, for the inspection by public inspect- 
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could organize but there are no such extended powers granted 
to town councils.! Special charters continued to be enacted 
by the legislature. Thus, on January 23, 1857, the city of 
Council Bluffs obtained a charter which resembles, to some 
extent, the Davenport charter in the enumeration of the 
powers of the city council, but it does not include the busi- 
ness of bread-making among the businesses to be regulated 
and controlled.’ 

Our brief examination of the charters first granted Iowa 
towns by the territorial and early State legislatures discloses. 
a number of interesting matters. First, there was nosystem- 
atic supervision of the acts passed by the territorial or State 
legislatures incorporating towns prior to the adoption of the 
constitution of 1857. There was no uniformity in the grants 
of power, each community following its own bent in drafting 
its charter. This evil was done away with by the constitu- 
tion of 1857 (Art. 3, Sec. 30). Second, large discretion was 
accorded local authorities in the regulation of morals and in 
the promotion of morality. Third, there was a disposition, 
at least in the minds of the legislators, to regulate and de- 
termine the conditions of manufacture and of sale of many 
of the commodities or services considered necessary or more 
or less essential in early communities. The restriction as to 
use by private persons, and in most cases the complete super- 
vision and management by the communal authorities of 
markets, docks and wharves, and the establishment of public 
wells, was general, at least were powers reserved to the com- 
munal authorities. The monopoly of sites essential to trade 
or health by private individuals was not granted except by 


ors of shingles, The inspectors, however, were county officials appointed by the. 
courts. See Laws Fifth G. A., Chap, 26. The provision was continued in the Revision 
of 1860 (Chap. 82) and in the Code of 1878 (Sections 2069-2074). By the latter the in- 


spectors were appointed by the County Boards of Supervisors. While the Code of 


1897 makes provision for the inspection of shingles and lumber (Sections 3030-3033) 


the subject was evidently considered of little importance as the provisions were com-. 


pressed considerably and the appointment of such inspectors left to the discretion 
of the County Buards. 


1 See Code of 1851, Sec. 665. 
2 Laws Sixth G, A., Chap. 102, Sec, 13, 
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communal consent. Certain monopolies were given private 
persons, as in the case of draymen. The provision in the 
charters of Fort Madison and Davenport, restricting the sale 
of meats to the public markets, was probably for a two-fold 
object—first, to enable the town to obtain a small tax from 
dealers in the way of stall rentals, and second, to enable the 
authorities to inspect the meats offered for sale with the min- 
imum of trouble. 

. The business of bread-making evidently was a business 
of some concern to the people of certain communities in the 
territorial days. The Michigan legislature authorized the 
authorities of Detroit, in 1824, to determine the size and 
weight of loaves, but not the price. In Davenport and Fort 
Madison the business must have been so conducted as to 
arouse public antagonism, for on no other grounds would 
that clause, already quoted, have been drafted and included 
in the charters, when no other towns in Iowa had similar 
enactments, so far as the statute books indicate. Itis an in- 
teresting survival of a practice very common in England and 
Europe between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries.’ 

A study of the laws of Iowa prior to 1857 shows that 
there was a marked tendency on the part of the people to 
subject many of the products of industry and commodities 
offered for sale to governmental supervision that nowadays 
would be left to the natural adjustment which ordinary sup- 
ply and demand tends to secure. We do not now inspect 
hay, coal, flour, lumber, or shingles, or examine through 
official inspectors each and every transaction in the sale or 
transfer of these commodities in the market. It is assumed 
that the buyer will protect himself from imposition, and that 
the “higgling and haggling”’ of the market will secure nat- 
ural equity between buyer and seller. This assumption is 


1 At the writer’s request the editor of Taz ANNALS wrote to one of the first settlers 
of Fort Madison, Mr. Washington Galland, of Montrose, to ascertain the extent to 
which the early authorities actually regulated the manufacture and sale of bread, 
In his letter in reply Mr. Galland says: ‘On inquiry of some of the oldest resident 
bakers, and diligent search among the ordinances, I do not find that this power was 
ever exercised by the city authorities as authorized in its charter.” 
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not always true, as the increasing tendency towards a govern- 
ment inspection of foodstuffs indicates. And while we may 
feel surprise at the minute inspection of nearly every article 
of trade which seemed to be favored in the Davenport char- 
ter the principal of supervision of industry and trade with a 
view to securing and maintaining sanitary conditions or pur- 
ity or durability of goods, full and honest measurement, is 
unquestionably coming into more popular favor. As to the 
regulation of the price of many of the staple articles of trade, 
like bread, while it is not now done, there is no more objec- 
tion to doing-so than there is to the regulation of cab 
and street car fares, which is invariably done. 


THERE are now twenty newspapers published in Iowa, 
which is an increase of seven since The Statesman was started 
a little more than a year ago. Of the twenty, nine are demo- 
cratic, eight whig, one liberty, one agricultural and one re- 
ligious. The press is rapidly finding its way into the great. 
west, as the vast increase in this State in the last year indi- 
cates. There are twice as many now as there were in April 
1847, which is doubling in seventeen months. Can any 
other state in the Union boast of as rapid an increase ?—Jowa. 
Statesman, Fort Madison, September 23, 1848. 


THE great beauty of location and surrounding scenery at. 
Iowa City, are not the only favors bestowed upon it by nature, 
as it is every day becoming more evident. When we read 
the account of the arrival of the first steamer at that city, we 
thought some mysterious spirit had been hovering over that 
city, and inspired the pen of him whose good fortune it was. 
to first proclaim to the world the navigation of Iowa river, 
and we are now confirmed in the opinion that there is a mys- 
terious something thereabouts, which inspires those whom it. 
pleases with thoughts beautifully sublime beyond conception. 
—Bloomington Herald, Aug. 2, 1844. 
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HARDSHIPS OF PIONEERS IN NORTHWESTERN 
IOWA. 


BY W. H. INGHAM. 


The first settlements on the upper waters of the Des 
Moines river were made in Humboldt and Kossuth counties 
in 1854. These grew and spread out considerably in 1855. 
In 1856 there was a general tendency to strike out again and 
many new settlements were made all along the border of 
Jowa and Minnesota. It was during the summer of this 
year that the first cabins were built and settlements made at 
Okoboji and Spirit lakes, that were destroyed by a party 
of Sioux Indians the following March, the history of 
which is so well remembered as the Spirit Lake massacre. 
It was in this year that the first little pioneer cabins made 
their appearance in Palo Alto county, on the west branch of 
the Des Moines river; and also at the head waters of the east 
branch, where the first cabin was built early in July by Cal- 
vin Tuttle at the grove and lake now bearing hisname. He 
was soon followed by a family of Johnsons, and later by two 
other families which made up the settlement for the year. I 
have been rather more explicit as to this settlement than with 
the others mentioned, as I purpose showing in the following 
sketch some of the mishaps and experiences of several of its 
members during the cold and stormy winter of 1857, as seen 
and known in great part by myself. 

When Mr. Tuttle had completed his buildings in the fore 
part of November he and his son George went below on the 
Des Moines river and procured two loads of supplies for the 
winter. On their way back they reached the farms of Hor- 
ace Schenck and Robert R. Moore, a few miles above Algona, 
from which they expected to drive home in two days. In 
order to get started early the next morning they teamed their 
loads out across the Black Cat creek, some three miles on 
their way, and left them in an arm of the creek bottom, lit- 
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tle thinking at the time that their wagons would not be moved 
again until late in April. When morning came, it being 
December 1st, they found one of the most violent snow 
storms ever known in the history of this section of the coun- 
try sweeping down from the northwest. It held on for 
some three days with a heavy fall of snow, filling up the ra- 
vines and creek bottoms, so that for the time all travel was 
stopped. 

From now on storm followed storm with short intervals 
until their wagons were buried in fifteen feet of snow and 
were not found again until January 18th, after a long search 
by running poles down into the snow. Soon after they were 
found Mr. Tuttle came to our cabin, where I was stopping 
at the time with Charles E. Putnam, A. L. Seeley and Thos. 
C. Covel, and wanted to borrow or buy a pair of snow shoes, 
thinking he might be able to reach home in this way. We 
did not see how we could let him have a pair as we had no 
other means of getting about, although we did have four 
horses and a pair of mules snowed under in a stable near by, 
and then, further, we considered it very unsafe for him to 
undertake the trip alone. 

After listening to his story, in which he told us he had 
heard nothing from his family since he left them in Novem- 
ber, and that he was feeling very uneasy about their safety 
and must in some way try and get home, I asked him if he 
thought he could walk through from John James’ cabin in 
one day, it being thirty-five miles, and if so, told him I 
would meet him there early the next morning with an extra 
pair of snow shoes andsee him home. This he was confident 
he could do, so at the appointed time I found him ready 
for the start and then we were soon off. The morning was 
cold with quite a breeze from the northwest, which gradu- 
ally gained in force till noon, making it quite impossible for 
Mr. Tuttle, who was an elderly man and inexperienced on 
snow shoes, to take a thirty-five mile gait. We now planned 
to abandon the through trip in one day and camp over night 
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at the river timber. This we reached near Armstrong Grove 
in time to get a fire started before dark and prepare our 
camp as well as we could for the night. 

Without blankets or any extra clothing, with the mer- 
cury from 20 to 30 degrees below zero, we needed no place 
for sleep. Our time was pretty well occupied in cutting and 
gathering wood and keeping up a good fire. The night 
finally wore away and the morning opened up much colder, 
with the air so filled with snow that we could easily see we 
were to stay in camp and make the most of it until another 
day. Our only supply of eatables on hand was a small piece 
of fresh pork, some unground burnt coffee, tea and sugar, 
that Mr. Tuttle had planned to take home. These without 
salt or any kind of cooking utensil, not even a cup, proved 
to be a real aggravation, especially so, when we were using 
ice to quench our thirst. The day passed by and then an- 
other tedious night. Fortunately the storm slackened down 
during the night making it possible for us to travel again. I 
now told Mr. Tuttle we would go out on the prairie at the 
break of day when he must choose to either go on home or 
return with me regardless of the weather. 

When the time came it only took one thought of home 
and family on his part to determine our course, which quickly 
brought us facing the wind from the northwest once more. 
After a tedious day’s tramp we found ourselves at night still 
some four miles away fromthe home. Mr. Tuttle, who was now 
very tired, almost despaired of ever seeing his family again. 
It was not long afterward, however, before we caught sight 
of the light in the home window which proved to be a great 
stimulant for Mr. Tuttle as well as myself, and brought out 
our very best efforts. With several stops to rest we finally 
reached the cabin and then, when free of our snow shoes Mr. 
Tuttle stepped up and opened the door, I felt relieved from 


all further obligation on my part, as [had fully met my engage- 


ment with him to see him home. I followed him closely as he 


-went in, and for a moment Mrs. Tuttle and the children seated 
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about a table seemed almost dazed by the abrupt and uncere- 
monious way we had entered their home. The change that 
instantly took place, when they fully realized who it was and 
learned from him that George was still alive and well, must 
be left to the imagination alone for its full and complete pic- 
ture. With the best in the house for supper and a good 
night’s sleep we came out in the morning in fine shape. I 
stopped over one day to rest, and returned to our cabin well 
pleased with the outcome and the lessons learned about win- 
ter traveling on the prairies. 

As the provisions in the settlement became very scarce, 
owing to the failure of Mr. Tuttle in getting through with his. 
two loads, the Johnson family decided to leave and go back 
to their home in Iowa. Mr. Johnson fitted up a sleigh for 
winter traveling and then with his family and household 
goods started out the latter part of February for the Algona 
settlement, forty miles away, expecting to get through in two 
or three days. This he could have done had the crust on 
the snow been as firm all the way as it was at the lake when 
he started. In many places where the snow was deep his 
team and load would break through and then he was obliged 
not only to shovel them out, but dig out a roadway for some 
distance ahead. In this manner he worked his way on for 
six days when he found the supplies for his family and team 
were about used up, with more than half the distance yet to 
go. Hopefully he worked on for another day and reached a 
high and sightly bluff on the river a short distance from 
Armstrong Grove, where he decided to leave his family and 
try and reach the settlement on foot for help. 

Karly in the morning he parted from them and started 
out on the prairie, still hoping they might in some way be 
saved. He was so worn out that at his best he could only 
make very slow headway, so that when night came on he was 
still a wanderer. Fortunately for him, as well as for his 
family, he heard the barking of a dog. This he followed up 
until about nine o’clock when John James, of Black Cat 
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creek settlement, heard him calling for help and went out 
with his lantern and found him and took him to his cabin. 
He told Mr. James about his family, their condition and 
where they could be found. Mr. James at once hurried 
down the creek, some one and a half miles, to Mr. Reibhoff’s, 
and informed them. The news was quickly carried to the 
others in the settlement—William B. Moore, Robert R. 
Moore and Horace Schenck—who hastened to meet together 
at Mr. Reibhoff’s for the purpose of sending out a relief 
party with as little delay as possible. 

When Peter Reibhoff, George Tuttle, John James and 
John Cullinder offered their services all hands went to work 
so that they might be off at an early hour. While the men 
folks were busy making sleds to carry their supplies, the 
women were equally busy in cooking and gathering the arti- 
cles needed for the trip. Everything seemed to be well 
arranged for this party, when Mr. Schenck thought it would 
be best for another party to go out lightly loaded, so as to 
reach the family as quickly as possible. With this in view 
he came to our cabin, three miles away, about four o’clock in 
the morning, and told us about the family and what had 
been done, and then with great earnestness and much feel- 
ing told us what he still thought should be done, and asked 
us to make up a party to reach the sleigh with as little loss 
of time as might be. Our sympathies were all enlisted from 
the start, so that when he had finished I turned to William 
S. Campbell, who was stopping with us at the time, and said, 
“What do you say?” His quick reply was, “If you go, I 
shall be with you.” 

While breakfast was being prepared, the sleds were 
brought in, tent cover and blankets were rolled up and 
bound to them, also an axe to each. As the other party had 
a great supply of provisions we did not wait to prepare any 
and only took what we could gather from the table for our 
lunch. At the first signs of day we were off and soon found 
out that the morning was cold, and as usual we had a strong 
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northwest wind to face. About eleven o’clock the sky cloud- 
ed over and soon after we were in one of those blustering 
snow storms so common at that day. At times it seemed as 
if we should have to turn back, or go to the timber for pro- 
tection, and yet when we thought of the family that had been 
waiting so long for help, we nerved up all the stronger and 
pushed on. About one o'clock we discovered a break in the 
clouds at the horizon, and by three o’clock the storm had 
passed by. ‘We now saw the sleigh some two miles away 
directly in front of us. This distance was quickly covered 
and when we walked up to it, so uncertain as to what we should 
find, and gave one of the bows of the cover a vigorous shake 
and asked, ‘How are you getting along?” we for once, at 
least, listened to a quick response, and such expressions of 
thankfulness as we had never heard before and probably 
never will again. This was followed by earnest appeals from 
Mrs. Johnson to her little girl, Mary, not to die, as help had 
come, repeating it over and over again, evidently in hopes of 
getting some expression from her showing that she was still 
alive. During this time Campbell, who was standing at my 
side, spoke the feelings of both when he said, “I am glad we 
came.” 

We now told Mrs. Johnson to be quiet as possible, and 
when we got a fire started and camp ready we would come 
and get them. When she heard the word “fire,” it seemed 
to have the desired effect, as she had seen none for some time. 
We went down to the river bottom near at hand, where Camp- 
bell began cutting wood, while I cleared away a site for a 
camp in some four feet of snow with one of my snow shoes. 
When this was done and the support poles were in place we 
spread the heavy canvas for a cover and fastened it down close 
to the ground on all sides but the open front. A fire was 
soon started and then with the rubber blanket spread out on 
the ground, with the Mackinaws and buffalo robe covering it, 
we had a really comfortable appearing camp, although the mer- 
cury was some thirty degrees below zero. 
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A big fire was now in order, and when the camp was 
thoroughly warmed we hastened to the sleigh just above us 
on the bluff and found the family all unconscious but Mrs. 
Johnson, and all helpless and unable to move. We took the 
little boy of some twelve years of age, and Mary, about ten, 
out from between the heavy feather ticks and carried them 
to camp, apparently beyond the need of help, and then Mrs, 
Johnson with her infant child was placed beside them. 

From now on we had plenty to do in keeping up the fire. 
Up to this time we had been so occupied that we had entirely 
forgotten the other party, as they had not put in their appear- 
ance. Hoping to aid them in finding our camp, we began 
firing guns at frequent intervals, and kept it up until quite 
late, when we gave up seeing them for the night. 

By this time the young folks had warmed up and re- 
gained consciousness, and much to our relief we heard no 
complaining from the camp. The night soon passed and 
then at break of day we began firing guns again. This was 
kept up until about eight o’clock, when we had our first re- 
sponse from down the river. Another gun was fired, and then 
another response from nearer by was soon followed by the 
appearance of John James on the bluff overlooking our camp, 
He told us the rest of the party were down the river about 
five miles in a well hole in the snow where they had stayed 
over night without a fire. I now told him we had the family 
all safe, and we wanted something to eat, and to try and 
burry up the provision party in quick time. A short time 
before noon they reached our camp, when we enjoyed their 
provisions while they appeared to enjoy our fire fully as well. 
The cattle were fed, and when dinner was over the sleigh was 
loaded up again, cattle hitched on, and with two long ropes 
fastened to the sleigh and passing by on either side, with a 
couple of men to each, we were ready for a start. As if 
remember the picture just at that time it would not have 
been taken for a rapid transit outfit. 

We reached a fine ash grove on an island in the river a 
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short distance above the mouth of Mud creek before night, 
where we stopped tocamp. The weather during the day had 
become more moderate, and the wind had quieted down. 
With plenty of help we made good preparations for the night. 
During the evening about the camp fire we listened to the 
experiences of the relief party while hauling their heavy 
loads during the storm the day before, also about the night 
spent in the snow well without a fire, that no one of that 
party is liable ever to forget. 

In comparing notes we found that all of us were more or 
less frozen about the hands and face while beating up against 
the storm. Bright and early we were up, and when break- 
fast was over we packed up again and were off, with every- 
body feeling well satisfied with the work so far accomplished. 

Before noon Campbell and I left the party some two 
miles out from Mr. Riebhoff’s and went to our cabin. Soon 
after the whole settlement was gladdened by the safe arrival 
of the family, and vied with each other in offering them the 
hospitality of their homes. They finally accepted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schenck’s invitation, as they had more spare room to 
offer, where they stayed. until warm weather, when they went 
on their way with the best wishes of all who knew them and 
with memories that are not liable ever to be forgotten. 


Mr. Le Cuarre has laid out. from 80 to 100 lots, for 
which he can give a good warrantee deed. These lots are 
situated in the most beautiful part of the village. He pro- 
poses to sell on favorable terms to persons wishing to build 
and take up their residence amongst us. He is also laying 
out and will shortly offer for sale, a number of 4-acre 
lots. Want of room forbids us saying more at this time. 
We shall say more on this subject hereafter— Davenport 
(Towa) Sun, May 15, 1839. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D, EVANS, ; 

Who commanded Tur Iowa in the great naval battle off Santiago, in which the Spanish 
fleet was completely destroyed, July 3, 1898. He was born in Floyd County, Vir- 
ginia, August 18. 1847, appointed to the U.S, Naval Academy in 1860, and 

went into active service in 1863. He participated in both attacks 
upon Fort Fisher in 1865, and in that from the land received 
four rifle-shot wounds from which he was for a time 
disabled. His whole life has been one of 
very ‘“‘active service.”’ 
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THE BATTLESHIP IOWA. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS. 


The battleship Iowa was the first sea-going battleship built 
by the United States—those that preceded her were known as 
coast defense battleships. The only real difference between 
them was that the Iowa had one more deck forward and was 
thus higher out of the water than the others. On account of 
the additional space due to the, extra deck she was very much 
more comfortable for the crew than her sister ships. She 
was built by the Wm. Cramp & Sons Shipbuilding Company 
of Philadelphia. The contract for her construction was 
signed February 11, 1893; price $3,010,000, with a bonus 
of $50,000 for each quarter knot she made above sixteen 
knots on her trial trip. The sum thus realized was about 
$200,000, as she maintained seventeen knots and a fraction 
over during her trial run of sixty-six miles. 

Her hull is of steel of domestic manufacture and she has 
twin screws. Her length is 362 feet 6 inches, her beam is 
72 feet 2 inches, and her draft, when fully loaded with coal, 
ammunition and stores, is 26 feet 10 inches. In ordinary 
cruising trim she draws 24 feet, and in this condition she dis- 
places 11,340 tons of water. When all her bunkers are full 
she carries 1,700 tons of coal. The hull is protected over a 
greater portion of its surface by 14 inches of Harveyized 
nickel steel armor, and the ends, where not so protected, 
have a cofferdam filled with compressed cellulose. The main 
part of the ship amidships which contains the machinery and 
guns may be called a steel box or citadel formed by 
the 14-inch steel armor on the sides, and the 12-inch 
thickness of armor which at the ends connect the two 
sides of the box. She carries 17 boats, two of them being 
steam picket boats or launches, and in all, has 86 engines and 
152 steam cylinders. She has four 25,000 candle power 
searchlights and 500 electric lights. She is ventilated by 
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fans driven by electric motors, and all her ammunition hoists, 
coal whips, etc., are worked by the same means. She has an 
ice machine which can make one ton of ice per day, and at 
the same time keep her cold storage rooms at a temperature 
near zero, and cool all the water her crew of 600 men and 
officers can drink. 

The battery of the Iowa is as follows: 

Four 12-inch breech loading rifles mounted in pairs in two 
turrets, one forward and one aft. These turrets are made of 
nickel steel 15 inches thick, are of the balanced type and 
controlled by hydraulic power. 

Eight 8-inch breech loading rifles mounted in pairs in 
turrets on the corners of the superstructure and protected by 
six inches of nickel steel. The turrets are steam-controlled. 
It may be of interest to note the power of these heavy guns. 
The muzzle energy of one of the 12-inch projectiles if con- 
verted into lifting power would raise the entire ship fully 
loaded with coal and stores several feet clear of the water. 
The power of the 8-inch guns is in proportion. When it is 
stated that these guns could be fired on an average once in 
seventy seconds one gets an idea of the enormous power of 
the main battery. 

Six 4-inch rapid fire guns, in broadside, protected by five 
inches of nickel steel. These guns could be fired from seven 
to ten times per minute. 

The guns mentioned above constitute the main battery of 
the ship. The secondary battery is as follows: 

Twenty 6-pounder rapid fire guns capable of firing 20 to 
25 shots each per minute. 

Four 1-pounder rapid fire guns. 

Four Colt automatic guns. 

The secondary battery is for protection against torpedo 
boats and for use at close quarters. The 6-pounders, 1- 
pounders and Colts can be landed in the boats for service on 
shore. 


Four torpedo tubes for using Howell torpedoes complete 
the armament. 
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The Iowa has double bottoms throughout her length— 
one ship inside another, as it were, and is divided into 284 
water-tight compartments, all of which are connected by pro- 
per pipes and valves with powerful steam pumps, so that if 
any compartment should become filled with water it could be 
quickly pumped out. All these compartments have auto- 
_ matic alarms which register in the captain’s cabin. The coal 
bunkers, also, have each an automatic alarm so arranged as 
to ring off whenever the temperature reaches a dangerous 
point. | 

The U.S. S. Iowa was placed in commission on June 16, 
1897, under the command of Captain William T. Sampson, 
at the Philadelphia navy yard. After a month spent at that 
yard, she proceeded to Newport, Rhode Island, and reported 
to Rear Admiral Montgomery Sicard, commanding the 
North Atlantic station, as one of the vessels of his squadron. 
Later in the summer she proceeded on a cruise with the 
squadron to Portsmouth, Portland, Bar Harbor and Boston, 
thence to New York in the fall. Several months were spent 
at Tompkinsville and at the navy yard, and the vessel then 
proceeded with Admiral Sicard’s squadron to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where drills and manoeuvres took place in the Bay 
of Florida, at Dry Tortugas and off Key West. The vessel 
was occupied in this duty when the Maine was blown up, 
soon after which Captain Sampson was appointed president 
of the board which proceeded to Havana to investigate the 
causes of that disaster, leaving the executive officer, Lieutenant 
Commander Raymond P. Rodgers, in temporary command. 
Rear Admiral Sicard’s failing health having rendered neces- 
sary his detachment from the command of the squadron, 
Captain Sampson was, April 1, 1898, ordered by the navy 
department to relieve him in that command, and was himself 
relieved of the command of the Iowa by Captain Robley D. 
Eyans. 

When war was declared by Spain against the United 
States, the Iowa proceeded, with the squadron under com- 
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mand of Admiral Sampson, to the blockade of Havana, Cuba. 
The commander-in-chief being called away before the block- 
ade was formally established, the Iowa had the position of 
honor, and it was from her deck that the signals were made 
which closed the principal port of Spain in the West Indies. 
She was never absent from the blockade an hour, except to 
take coal, until the fleet was sent east to look for the Span- 
ish fleet under Admiral Cervera, who was supposed to be on 
his way to San Juan, Porto Rico. When this expedition 
started she towed the monitor Amphitrite and performed the 
same service on the return to Key West. 

At the battle of San Juan, Admiral Sampson transferred 
his flag to the Iowa and she had the honor of leading the 
fleet in that spirited engagement. After sustaining the fire 
of the batteries at close range for nearly three hours she, 
with the rest of the fleet, withdrew from action as it was 
plain that Admiral Cervera was not there and his was the 
force the admiral was looking for. She had been consider- 
ably damaged about the upper works and boats, and had 
three men wounded by fragments of a Spanish shell. 

On her return to Key West, May 19, 1898, the Iowa was 
ordered to join the flying squadron under command of Com- 
modore Schley off Cienfuegos, with all possible dispatch, in 
order that he might be so strong that there could be no 
doubt of his sinking the Spanish squadron should he be for- 
tunate enough to fall in with them. This duty was per- 
formed and the Iowa remained with the flying squadron un- 
til Admiral Cervera was located at Santiago on May 29, 
1898. On June 1, 1898, Admiral Sampson arrived off San- 
tiago and she once more became a part of his command. 
She had the center of the blockading line during the trying 
days off Santiago and was the first to sight the Spanish ships 
and fire a gun at them as they came out of the harbor on 
July 3, 1898. During the battle that followed she did her 
fair share in the destruction of the Spanish fleet. When 
the Vizcaya, the third of the enemy’s cruisers to take the 
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beach, was in flames, the Iowa stood in close to her and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing her-captain and such officers and men as 
were still alive. The conduct of her crew in their efforts to 


succor the unfortunate Spaniards was beyond praise. It was 


as splendid and beautiful as their bravery in action had been 
conspicuous. On her return to the entrance at Santiago, 
during the afternoon of the 3d of July, she received on board 
Admiral Cervera and several of his officers who had sur- 
rendered to the gallant Wainwright after his splendid fight 
with the Spanish torpedo boats. 

After Sampson’s brilliant victory over the Spanish fleet 
the Iowa was held in readiness to go to the Mediterranean or 
Manila as circumstances might demand. During all this time 
since leaving Key West her engines were never stopped for one 
minute on account of repairs, and though her bottom was as 
foul as a half-tide rock, her gallant crew was always equal to 
any demand that was made upon them. When the Spanish 
war was over she returned to New York with the victorious 
fleet and received her share of the applause showered upon 
them by a grateful people. She was then thoroughly over- 
hauled and proceeded, in company with the celebrated battle- 
ship Oregon, to the Pacific coast where she is now stationed. 
Good luck to the dear old ship; she is an honor to the great 
commonwealth after which she was named. 

Navy Dep’t, Wasuineton, D. C., June 3, 1901. 


Several large rafts of pine lumber have already arrived 
at this place and Stephenson, from the pine region in Wis- 
consin. It was sold in the water at $30 per 1000 feet. We 
are told that a more beautiful lot of lumber never descended 
the Allegheny than was purchased yesterday by Mr. Le 
Claire, of this village. If in the absence of building mater- 
ials improvements progress, what will be the result when 
lumber is plenty ?—Davenport (Lowa) Sun, May 3, 1839. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEDICATION OF THE FLOYD MONUMENT. 


This important historical event took place at Sioux City 
on the 30th day of May last. The weather was most pro- 
pitious and the ceremonies were in every way successful. 
Sioux City has the high honor of having erected one of the 
most beautiful and appropriate historical monuments in the 
United States. This result was more largely due to the per- 
sistent and well-directed efforts of Mr. John H. Charles than 
to any other instrumentality. His dream for a quarter of a 
century has‘come to the fullest realization, for which he is 
receiving plaudits on every hand without stint—the crown- 
ing event of a useful and noble life of 76 years. True, he 
has constantly had the aid and hearty sympathy of men high 
in influence, but without his constant watchfulness and un- 
remitting efforts the late brilliant success could not have 
been realized. Among his helpers should first be named 
Hon. George D. Perkins, editor of The Sioux City Journal, 
who, both in his influential paper and while in Congress, 
gave to Mr. Charles the heartiest support. Through his 
efforts Congress was induced to appropriate $5,000 for this 
work. Hon, EK. H. Hubbard, State Senator, secured a like 
appropriation by the Iowa legislature. Following these ap- 
propriations came liberal aid from Sioux City and Woodbury 
county, as well as from private individuals. Among the most 
active supporters of this work were Hon. Constant R. Marks 
and Judge George W. Wakefield. The lamented Dr. Elliott 
Coues, the profound and versatile scholar, who has been fitly 
characterized as “the historian of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition,’ rendered most efficient aid when the project first 
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began to assume tangible shape in 1895. Mitchell Vincent, 
Esq., the widely-known ciyil engineer of Onawa, has been 
from the first a most practical supporter of Mr. Charles. 
Then, the War Department placed the projection and con- 
struction of the work under the supervision of Capt. H. M. 
Chittenden, one of the ablest engineers of the U. S. army. 
And so, from its inception until it came to full fruition, the 
project has been well seconded and supported. 

At the dedication of the monument on the 30th of May, 
Hon. John A. Kasson, the distinguished Iowa diplomat and 
statesman, made the principal address, which was fittingly 
characterized by Hon. George D. Perkins as “a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of the Louisiana territory and pur- 
chase.” Rey. Dr. William Salter, of Burlington, made the 
invocation. It will be remembered that these eminent Iowans 
officiated in like manner at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Iowa Historical Building, May 17, 1899. 

“The monument,” says Capt. Chittenden, ‘‘is a solid ma- 
sonry obelisk, built in the most substantial manner, in care- 
ful conformity with the proportions of the ancient Egyptian 
models.’ The material is Kettle River (Minn. ) sandstone. 
The shaft is a trifle over 100 feet above the base, which is 
125 feet above low water mark in the Missouri river. There 
are two massive tablets of the finest bronze bearing appro- 
priate historical inscriptions. 

Our space will not admit of farther details at this time, 
but we hope to present in a future number, a full history of 
the monument, with Mr. Kasson’s great address. 


THE OLD STATE BANK OF IOWA. 


The article, by Maj. Hoyt Sherman, which we publish in 
the present number of THE ANNALS, will not only interest 
the readers of to-day, but it presents in compact and clear 
form the salient points in the history of a most creditable in- 
stitution. It possesses permanent histori cal value. Wecan- 
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not, however, expect that it will appeal to the generation now 
in active business life,.which has grown up since the war for 
the Union, as it does to the comparatively few who still live 
as survivors of the times when most of the money in circu- 
lation was of doubtful value. But if there is one matter, 
aside from the record of our soldiers in the civil war, in 
which those Iowans who are up in the sixties and seventies 
feel an exalted pride it is in the good Iowa money which in 
1858 succeeded a flood of trash. 

The record which Maj. Sherman makes for the directors of 
the State Bank is anenviable one. They entered upon their 
new and, for the greater part, untried duties with a firm de- 
termination that their work should be in all respects substan- 
tial and honorable. From the iron rules which they laid 
down for the guidance of the central organization and the 
individual branches there was never a shadow of turning. 
The action of each local bank was closely watched, and when- 
ever anything unlike good banking was detected, an investi- 
gation was immediately ordered, and whatever was amiss 
was at once corrected. This story will be new to most read- 
ers, but none the less will it long be read with deep interest 
by the people of Iowa. While none of the worthless cur- 
rency of the preceding period originated in our State, it had 
become a favorite field in which to circulate all sorts of 
doubtful stuff from other sections. But the first step taken 
by our legislature, and so wisely carried out by the old State 
Bank, gave Iowa ‘a proud financial standing which has exist- 
ed ever since, 


GRAVES OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS IN 
IOWA. 


At least five soldiers who fought in the Revolutionary War died and 
were buried in this State. Possibly there may have been others, but our 
knowledge only extends to the five. Their names were Timothy Brown, 
Charles Shepherd, William Blair, George Perkins and John Osborn. 

Timothy Brown enlisted in April, 1780, and served three years as a pri- 
vate, a portion of the time under Capt. Richard Cox, in a regiment com- 
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manded by Col. Charles Dayton. His next company commander was Capt. 
J Alex. Mitchell, and his next colonel was Matthias Ogden. He participated 
E in the battles of Monmouth, Springfield and Yorktown, witnessing the sur- 
f 
Z 


render of Lord Cornwallis. He was discharged at Little Britain, N. Y. 
_ While residing in Franklin county, Ind., he was granted a pension June 2, 
1818. He had previously received a badge of merit for three years of faith- 
fulservice. It was stated in The Western American, of Keosauqua, Iowa, 
June 17, 1852, that Timothy Brown, a revolutionary soldier, had died on 
_ the 30th of the previous month, in Washington county, Iowa, at theadvanced 
age of ninety-one years. Butinvestigations kindly undertaken by Mr. H.A. 
Burrell, of The Washington Press, have failed to identify the place where 
Timothy Brown was buried. Of the facts that he ended his days in that 
county, and was buried somewhere within its borders, there would seem to: 
be no doubt. The place of his interment may some day be identified. 

George Perkins was born in Liberty county, South Carolina, March 22, 
1754. He enlisted no less than nine times from 1776 to 1780, for short 
periods of service, varying from one month to five. Heserved asa private 
under Captains Gregg, LeBash, Evans, Cade, Robinson, Pearson and Whit- 
tington, and one other whose name is not given. He served in eight 
different regimental commands, but did not participate in any battle. He 
enlisted somewhere in South Carolina. His application for a pension was 
dated March 11, 1843, and was granted. He died November 15, 1840, and 
according te information secured by the “Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution,’’ was buried near Primrose, Lee county, on the farm of the late 
John McGreer. His age was 88 years and 8 months. The desultory char- 
acter of his service probably arose from the fact that he served under Gen. 
Francis Marion. 

William Blair was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania,in1760. He 
resided in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, at the date of his first enlist- 
ment. He is credited with service as a private under three different en- 
listments, which were for two, five and seven months, from May, 1778, to 
June, 1780. His captains under these three enlistments were George Ball, 
Henry Dougherty and Gilbert McCoy. He was once in the command of 
Gen. John Sullivan, who so successfully fought the Indians, and also served 
under a Col. Clark. Before he had attained his majority he served two 
months (in 1778) as his father’s substitute, and was in several campaigns 
against the Tories, British and Indians. He was disabled at the battle of 
Chemung, leaving the service for a time, but later rejoined and was mus- 
tered out with his regiment. After many experiences in pioneer life, he came 
to Round Prairie, Kossuth county, Iowa, in 1837, where three years later, 
he died. Two of his sons, Thomas and David Evans Blair, settled in lowa 
when this was a part of Michigan territory and were prominent in the pub- 
lic life of our early days. Thomas was one of the seven representatives 
from Des Moines county in the first session of the Wisconsin territorial 
legislature, which convened at Belmont, October 25, 1836. He also served 
in the second session of this body which met at Burlington, November 6, 
1837, and in the special session which was begun at Burlington June i1, 
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1838. He was also a member of the first lowa territorial assembly which 
convened at Burlington, November 12, 1838. David E. Blair was elected 
to the Fourth Iowa territorial legislature, which met at Burlington, Decem- 
ber 6, 1841, and to the Fifth, which convened at Iowa City, December 5, 
1842. He was also chosen to the first State legislature, which convened at 
Iowa City, November 30, 1846. The old soldier did not ask for a pension 
until he had reached his seventy-second year, when his application was 
granted. His grandson, Mr. M. W. Blair, is at present a resident of Kos- 
suth, Iowa. There has been some agitation of the project to place a tablet 
to his memory in the Iowa Historical Building, but no action has yet been 
taken. During the past few months his family representatives at Sioux 
City and Kossuth have erected a monument over his grave in the little 
cemetery three miles from Kossuth, Iowa. The fellowing is the inscrip- 
tion on the stone, which is shortly to be dedicated: 
William Blair, 
Born Lancaster, Pa., 1760. 

Died Des Moines county, Iowa, 1840. 

A soldier of the American Revolution. 

An elder in the Presbyteriap church. 

A pioneer in Pa., Ky., Ohio, Ind., Ill., Iowa. 

Charles Shepherd served in the Fourth regiment of artillery three years 
and nine months. His rank was that of “matross,’’ or gunner’s assistant. 
The date and place of his birth are unknown. He enlisted in 1777, at 
York, Pennsylvania. His captain was Patrick Duffy and his colonel 
Thomas Proctor. He was discharged at Trenton, New Jersey, but the date 
is not given. While residing at Duanesville, New York, in 1818, he applied 
for a pension, which was granted. His age at that time was 58 years. He 
participated in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. He died in 
1848, and was buried on his farm about seven miles from Rome, Iowa. 

John Osborn was born April 16, 1763, in Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
but during the greater portion of his military service resided in Montgom- 
ery county in the same state. He enlisted in May, 1780, and served four 
months under his uncle, Captain Enoch Osborn, who commanded a com- 
pany in the regiment of Colonel Preston of that state. This command 
went to Tennessee to hold in check the Shawnee and Cherokee Indians and 
Tories. In 1781 he served six months under the same officers at Blackmore 
Station, near the Tennessee mountains, for the protection of the frontier 
settlements. Later, he served six months as a light-horseman under Col- 
onel William Campbell, patrolling certain portions of the state of North 
Carolina for the purpose of watching the Tories. He was discharged in 
September, 1782, but was afterward ordered out to serve in the militia of 
that state. His last service was for a period of twelve months in garrison 
at Whitton’s Station, Tennessee, in the command of Colonel Preston. 
After the war he resided for a time in North Carolina, thence removing to 
Kentucky and later to Indiana. In May, 1852, he settled in McDonough 
eounty, Illinois, where he resided but a short time until he came to Center 
Point, Linn county, Iowa, where he died in 1854. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery at that place. In 1894 Denison Post No. 244, G. A. R., assisted by the 
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citizens of Center Point, erected a fine granite monument to his memory. 

For the information contained in the above notes we are indebted to 
the records of the U.S. Pension Bureau and the researches of the Iowa 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In addition to the above, a soldier who had fought on the side of the 
British, died and was buried at Burlington in the autumn of 1833. His 
name was Ross, but his given name or names are no longer known with 
certainty. Neither can the spot where he was buried be identified. ‘His 
grave,” writes the Rey. Dr. William Salter, “is believed to have been in the 
old cemetery, (on ground given for that purpose by Major Jeremiah Smith, 
the first merchant here,) now occupied by the Burlington Institute and 
High School and many dwellings.” Dr. William R. Ross, the first post- 
master of Burlington,-and one of its earliest merchants, washis son. The 
aged man had previously lived in Lexington, Kentucky. He passed away 
a few months after reaching Burlington, and “was the first white person 
buried in that section of the New Purchase.” 


THE BATTLE OF ATHENS, MO. 


Athens is a post village of Clarke county, Mo., on the west side of the 
Des Moines river, some twenty miles northwest of Keokuk. Croton sta- 
tion, Iowa, on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway, is on the east 
side of the Des Moines river, about half a mile from Athens. “The battle 
of Athens” was an affair which occurred at that place August 4, 1861. Con- 
sidered by itself alone, the event was altogether unimportant, but when it 
is remembered that it occurred so near the outbreak of the civil war, and 
that it resulted in the complete discomfiture of the Confederate forces 
which had started out with the intention of invading Iowa, its results were 
highly important. The population of southern Iowa was altogether peace- 
able and quiet, while there were hundreds, if not thousands, of Missou- 
rians who were ready at a moment’s notice to engage in a raid into our 
State. In the leading article in today’s Annaus, Gen. Cyrus Bussey gives 
a clear and succinct account of the events which preceded and led up to 
this affair. The article becomes all the more important from the fact that 
he adds several letters from the correspondence between himself and the 
authorities of our State. At that time he held a staff appointment under 
Governor Kirkwood, with authority to act upon his own diseretion in any 
emergency which might arise. How promptly and admirably he used that 
discretion he clearly setsforth. Until he had made himself thoroughly under- 
stood, he was censured for interference with the plans of the State and gen- 
eral government, and also of Col. G. M. Dodge, who was at that time organ- 
izing the Fourth Iowa Infantry at Council Bluffs. But it will be seen by 
the letters of Governor Kirkwood, Adjutant General Baker and Judge 
Caleb Baldwin, that his course was heartily endorsed. In his speech before 
the Crocker Brigade on the 27th of September, 1900, which was copied into 
Tux Annazs for January, 1901 (pp. 577-594), Gen. Dodge also makes men- 
tion of this action of Gen. Bussey. 

As Gen. Bussey deals more particularly with events preceding the bat- 
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tle, we presume that it will now be in order for some one who participated 
in it to give a circumstantial account of the action itself. There was con- 
siderable apprehension during the years of the war that Iowa might be 
invaded from the south, and it was believed that the capital itself would, 
in that contingency, be placed in jeopardy. This signal defeat of the 
enemy went far towards discouraging them from undertaking that task 
again. 


A VERY PROPER MOVEMENT. 


Dr. J. M. Shaffer, of Keokuk, has sent us a marked copy of The Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Reporter, of February 6, 1901, a weekly paper which, we ob- 
serve, was established in 1808. The article marked is an account of the 
preliminary steps in the organization of the Washington County Histori- 
cal Society. The ends sought to be accomplished are stated to be “collect- 
ing and preserving books, papers, records, writings and relics, local, mili- 
tary and otherwise, relating to the history of Western Pennsylvania, and 
especially of Washington county.” The society was duly incorporated 
and made a matter of public record. The incorporators met and organ- 
ized January 1, 1901—beginning their good work on the first day of the 
twentieth century. A constitution and by-laws were adopted and a meet- 
ing appointed for the 22d of February, “to explain to the public the 


purposes of the society, to induce applications for membership and to 
complete the society’s organization.” 


The date was deemed a most aus- 
picious one for the purpose. 


In issuing the call for this meeting the pres- 
ident and secretary of the society submit the following by way of program: 


“One hundred and twenty years have now elapsed since Washington 
county had its birth. He who knows its history eannot avoid a pride in 
being one of its native-born citizens. . . . Shall the written and other 
evidences of the history of the county become lost, obliterated? Scattered 
everywhere, in the old and forgotten files of court records, in the hands 
of private persons, stuck away in old boxes and in garrets and never 
thought of, are important papers of all kinds, as well as books, writings 
and relics, civil, legal and military, which illustrate that history, and ought 
to be preserved in some safe place where they would be accessible. 

“The organization to undertake this end now has a name, and a place 
to live; and with the aid of all the people. or as many as can be had to take 
an interest in its work, it has a chance to succeed and enjoy a permanent 
prosperity. 

“While it shall give special attention to the collection and preservation 
of materials illustrating the history of Washington county, yet materials 
illustrating the history of the state and union of which it forms a part will 
not be regarded as foreign to its purpose. 

‘Any person over the age of 16 years is eligible to membership on pay- 
ment of a membership fee of three dollars, and annual dues after the first 
year of one dollar. The age limit has been fixed at 16, to enlist the inter- 
est of the young of both sexes in the history of their county and country. 

“It is the purpose of the society to hold public meetings at least once 
each year, and as many more as possible, at which addresses will be deliy- 
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ered or carefully prepared papers read, on special subjects of local or gen- 
eral history; and at these meetings an effort will be made to have the 
attendance not only of the people generally, but especially the teachers and 
the advanced pupils of the public schools; for it is believed that this coun- 
try of ours will be saved from impending dangers only by the education of 
its people, not only in the arts and sciences generally, but by a thorough 
knowledge of the country’s history, and thereby of the principles which 
have given it life and vitality.” 

From a late number of The Reporter we learn that the Washington 
County Historical Society was successfully organized and started out upon 
its good work under very promising auspices. A constitution and by-laws 
were prepared and adopted providing for regular meetings, dues to be 
paid by members, the making of collections, the preparation of historical 
papers, etc., etc. The movement appears to have elicited a good degree of 
public interest, and as the community is old, populous, and long a noted 
educational center, there would seem to be an excellent prospect of useful- 
ness before the new society. 

There ought to be asimilar society in every Iowa county, and its organ- 
ization should be commenced at once and not deferred until the county is 
more than a hundred years old. In the case of Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, this long delay cannot but have resulted in the loss beyond recov- 
ery of much precious historical material. But the people turned over a 
new leaf with the beginning of the new century and the best results may 
be confidently anticipated. 

During the past two months the subject of founding such a local his- 
torical society has been discussed in Boone, Scott and Lucas counties. 
From the standing of the parties who have interested themselves in these 
matters there would in each locality seem to be a good prospect of success. 
Wherever a public library has been established, and a building erected, a 
county historical society might easily be organized. The expenses could 
be made very moderate and much good accomplished. A volume or 
pamphlet should be published every year or two, thus making a perma- 
nent record of the early history of each county. Portraits of the pioneer 
settlers, with cuts of early buildings, can be secured at trifling expense as 
compared with the cost of illustrations a few years ago. Every effort of 
this character should meet with local encouragement. Once begun, many 
organizations would assuredly have long and useful lives. 


Our first territorial governor, Gen. Robert Lucas, had also been Gov- 
ernor of Ohio before he crossed the Mississippi. He was one of the most 
distinguished friends of education of his time in the West. From “A His- 
tory of Education in the State of Ohio” (Columbus, O., 1876), we —_ 
that he was made president of the first State Convention held in Ohio in 
the interest of public education. When he was transplanted Je oc te 
began at once to use his influence for common schools, public libraries 
and other means of general education. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Lumvuen R. Bouter wassborn in Richland county, Ohio, July 27, 1834; 
he died at his home in Logan, Iowa, April 29,1901. His early years were 
passed upon his father’s farm in Ohio and later in Michigan. — He attended 
the district and graded schools for several years, finally entering Hillsdale 
college. He received a good business education, his favorite study being 
mathematics. After his college days he taught scheol for a short time, 
when, in company with three other young men he started on the overland 
journey to California. This was in 1852. The traveling outfit consisted 
of a wagon and three yokes of oxen. The way was long and the journey 
full of peril from the elements and hostile Indians. Reaching Mokelumne 
Hill, Calaveras county, he served the Wells-Fargo Express Company awhile 
as a clerk, at $300 per month, but left that work to try his hand at mining. 
The results not meeting his expectations he returned to the town, where 
he worked two years as aclerk in a store. He returned to Michigan in 
1854, where he taught school and studied law. He removed to Iowa in 
1863, having in the meantime married Miss Caroline J. Rinehart. He set- 
tled upon a farm in Jefferson township, Harrison county, where for some 
years he devoted his time to farming and the practice of thelaw. He was 
admitted to the bar in the court of Judge Isaac Pendleton, in 1856, in 
which year he was elected to the lowa House of Representatives. Asaleg- 
islator he secured and always retained a strong hold upon his constituency. 
Mr. Bolter probably served more years in the Iowa legislature than any 
other man inthe territory or State. He sat in the house in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, nineteenth and twentieth general assemblies, and in the senate 
in the twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth. He received the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in 1876, against Col. William F. Sapp, of Council Bluffs. The 
district had alarge Republican majority and Mr. Bolter was defeated. The 
canvass, however, was a memorable one. In 1885 Goy. Buren R. Sherman 
appointed Mr. Bolter as a delegate to the N. W. Waterway Convention at 
Kansas City, of which he was chosen president. He was mentioned at dif- 
ferent times for the nominations for governor and supreme judge. While 
he was an uncompromising Democrat, and acted with his party on all polit- 
ical questions, he was a man of liberal views in regard to education, libra- 
ries and other public improvements—truly a man of the people—without 
a trace of the demagogue. With clear convictions of his duty as a repre- 
sentative of the people, no considerations personal to himself were ever 
allowed to influence his official action. He was a thoroughly independent 
man throughout his busy life. His long service in the legislature, where 
he was always useful, gave evidence of the respect and confidence in which 


he was held by his constituents. He was most trusted by those who knew 
him best. 


Hizam Price was born in Washington county, Pa., January 10, 1814; 
he died in Washington, D. C., May 30,1901. He was a farmer’s boy, receiv- 
ing only a common school education. After leaving school he remained 
on the home farm for several years. He then engaged as a book keeper 
for a commission house in Pittsburgh, his experience there fitting him for 
the wider fields he was destined to occupy. He settled in Davenport, Iowa, 
in 1844, where he opened a store. He was soon afterward elected treasurer 
and recorder of Scott county. He took an active and prominent part in 
organizing the State Bank of Iowa under the law of 1858, of which he be- 
came president in 1860, upon the death of Chester Weed. He held this hon- 
orable and useful position until the institution was wound up in 1865. 
When the civil war broke out our State had a treasury nearly empty. At 
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this juncture he advanced $22,000 to aid Governor §. J. Kirkwood in rais- 
ing, arming and equipping the Ist, 2d and 3d regiments of Iowa Infantry. 
He also furnished money very freely for the purpose of aiding various rail- 
road enterprises of local and State importance. He was elected to the na- 
tional house of representatives in 1862, and twice re-elected. He was again 
elected in 1876 and served four years. He wasappointed Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1881, serving four years. Upon retiring from this office 
he took up his residence in Washington, where he afterward remained. 
Mr. Price was an able and most upright and conscientious man. None 
ever questioned the strict integrity with which he discharged his multifar- 
ious public duties. He was a leading anti-slavery and temperance man, 
neyer compromising with any sort of opposition, and aggressive in sus- 
taining and disseminating his radical views. Each of the past volumes of 
the 3d series of THz Annats oF Iowa contains articles by Mr. Price, or ref- 
erences to his public career. The opening article of Vol. I was written 
by him, giving his “Recollections of Iowa Men and Affairs.” The 
same volume, pp. 584-602, contains a biographical sketch of Mr. Price, 
by his life-long friend, Hon. B. F.Gue. Each of these articles is illustrated 
by a fine steel portrait. The Historical Department owns his portrait in 
oil by George H. Yewell, the distinguished Iowa artist. Mr. Price some 
years ago privately printed a volume of his speeches in Congress, which 
may be found in many Iowa libraries. These materials, as well as the col- 
umns of the Iowa newspapers, for more than 40 years, contain full accounts 
of his useful career. His connection with the State Bank of Iowa is set 
forth in the present number of THz Annats, by Major Hoyt Sherman, who 
was his business associate for many years. 


Henry C. Magxuam was born in New York City, July 24, 1812; he died 
at Mount Ayr, Ringgold county, Jowa, May 12,1901. He was truly a pion- 
eer, having lived in Iowa sixty-five years. His first halt on his western 
travels was in Ohio, but he came to Montrose, Lee county, Iowa, in 1836. 
That frontier post was then held by a detachment of United States soldiers. 
He was first employed as a clerk by an Indian trader. Inthe organization 
of Lee county he also took a part. Entering into the politics of the time 
he became deputy sheriff. While filling this office he participated in two 
famous “man hunts’”—one for the Hodges brothers who murdered two Ger- 
mans near West Point, and the other for the murderers of Col. Davenport 
on Rock Island. He married Miss Hannah Remington, who resided near 
Montrose, in 1844, and the following spring started to remove over- 
land to Oregon. The outfit consisted of “a prairie schooner’ wagon 
drawn by a yoke of cows and two yokes of oxen. It was winter when they 
reached Council Bluffs, where he erected a rude log hut and remained until 
spring. He then determined to abandon the idea of going farther west 
and returned to Lee county. He went into the mercantile business at Mon- 
trose, but some years afterward settled in Albia. He was appointed post- 
master of that town by President Franklin Pierce, and held the office four 
years. In 1859-60 he was sheriff of Monroe county. At the outbreak of 
the rebellion he entered the military service as Captain of company I, 
Eighth Iowa infantry. Suffering from bronchitis he was mustered out of 
the service, but promptly re-enlisted in “the graybeard regiment,” where 
he became First Lieutenant of company G, from which he was discharged 
at the close of the war. He settled at Mount Ayr in 1869, where he served 
as postmaster under President Grant. He withdrew from active business in 
the later seventies, after which time he lived a retired life. That he 
was a useful man is attested by his services as a soldier, as well as by the 
positions he had filled in civillife. He was known as “a kindly, reputable 


and honorable citizen.” 
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Gxrorar A. Stone was born in Schoharie, New York, Oct. 13, 1836; he 
died at Burlington, Iowa, May 26, 1901. His family came west in 1839, 
and settled in Washington county, Iowa. After attending the country 
schools, he went to Mt. Pleashnt and entered college. In 1851 he was made 
cashier of the First National Bank of Mt. Pleasant. At the outbreak of 
the civil war he assisted in recruiting Co. F, First Iowa Infantry, of which 
he was made first lieutenant. He bore his part in the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek. At his muster-out he was appointed major of our Fourth Cavalry. 
In August, 1862, he was promoted to the colonelcy of the Twenty-fifth 
Iowa Infantry. He was in active service during the war, and with Gen. 
Sherman in his famous “march to the sea,’ in which he commanded a bri- 
gade. He received the surrender of Columbia, S. C.. planting the stars and 
stripes over that city. At the close of the war he was brevetted brigadier 
general for gallant and meritorious service. He returned to Mt. Pleasant 
and resumed his position in the bank. After several years he removed to 
Ottumwa, and later to Rulo, Neb., where he was engaged in merchandising. 
President Cleveland appointed him National Bank Examiner for Iowa, 
which position he retained until a short time since, when failing health 
compelled him to resign. His army record was a proud one, and his busi- 
ness career gave evidence of large ability and the strictest integrity. He 
was a member of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. His remains were taken to his home at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, where he was buried with military honors. 


Joun A. L. CrooxkHamM was born in Jackson county, Ohio, October 29, 
1817; he died at Oskaloosa, Iowa, May 2,1901. He remained at home on 
his father’s farm until his majority, presumably with only such educational 
advantages as were afforded by the district school. He settled in Darwin, 
Illinois, where he taught school for three years, during which time he stud- 
ied law. He first visited Iowa in 1845, but having contracted fever and 
ague, went back to Illinois, where he taught school another year. Return- 
ing to this State in 1847, he settled in Oskaloosa, where he resided up to 
the time of his death. Judge Crookham was always remarkable for his 
activity in business and politics. He was an important factor in railroad 
development in his section of the State. He also gave liberally of his 
means in the founding of Penn College in Oskaloosa. Under the old law 
which went out in 1860 he was elected county judge, serving from 1851 to 
1855. At that time the “county judge” transacted nearly all the business 
which is now confided to the board of supervisors and county auditor. He 
represented “proud Mahaska” in the State Senate in the sessions of 1864- 
66. He especially distinguished himself in securing the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment giving the ballot to colored men—the “striking 
out of the word white.” He introduced the bill granting aid to the fami- 
lies of Iowa soldiers in the Union army. It is stated that he signed the 
Washingtonian pledge when he wasa child of eight years and kept it to the 
end of his long and useful life. 


James D. SzrxperGerR was born in New York City, November 4, 1836; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, April 19,1901. His family removed to Woos- 
ter, Ohio, the year after his birth. He attended the public schools until 
his fourteenth year, when he entered upon an apprenticeship to learn the 
mercantile business. During the period of his service he was distinguished 
for his energy and fidelity to the interests of his employers, which led to 
his rapid promotion, The year 1860 found his health so seriously impaired 
that he went to Idaho where he resided four years. Returning to Chicago 
he remained some months with his brother, Anthony F. Seeberger. In 
1865 he came to Des Moines. He entered into a partnership in the hard- 
ware business which continued until 1872, when he became sole proprietor 
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of the establishment. Through his hard work and remarkably sagacious 
management he built up one of the most flourishing wholesale business 
houses in the State—his annual sales amounting to $1,000,000. Mr. Thomas — 
Hatton, an old resident of the capital city, said of Mr. Seeberger: “As a 
business man he stood at the very head, commanding the respect and con- 


_ fidence of all who cameincontact withhim. . . He wasthesoul of honor, 


and generous almost to a fault.” He was a liberal giver for religious and 
charitable purposes, warmly attached to his friends, a man of the highest 
personal character, one of the most widely known and highly respected 


pioneer merchants in the State. 


Riouarp P. Miner was born on his father’s farm just outside of the 
city of Fort Madison, Iowa, May 27, 1855; he died in Keokuk, May 11, 
1901. (He was the son of the late Hon. Daniel F. Miller who sat for the 
First district in the national House of Representatives in the second ses- 
sion of the thirty-first congress (1850-51), and who was one of the members 
from Lee county in the twenty-fifth general assembly of this State (1894)— 
the last appearance of that distinguished Iowan in public life.) He studied 
law in his father’s office and for many years was his partner in the prac- 
tice of his profession. An affection of the vocal organs led to his quitting 
legal work for some fifteen years, during which time he was associated with 
his brother, Harry C.,in the grain business, with headquarters at Fort 
Madison, Kansas City and Omaha. But he returned to Keokuk five or six 
years ago and opened a law office in connection with his brother, Daniel 
F. Miller, Jr. In the spring of 1899 he was elected judge of the superior 
court, in which position he was rapidly acquiring a wide reputation. The 
public journals of Keokuk paid elaborate tributes to his memory, and inci- 
dentally to the distinguished public career of his father, the statesman and 
pioneer lawmaker. The death of Judge Richard P. Miller, at the early age 
of 46, resulted from injuries received in a collision of his carriage with a 
trolley car. 


James H. Burcu was born at Lyons, New York, March 27, 1836; he died 
at Dubuque, Iowa, May 3, 1901. He was educated in the public schools, 
which he left at the age of fourteen to carve out his own fortune. At first 
a clerk in a drug store at Portage, Wisconsin, he rose to a partnership in 
the business, but left his work in 1859 to engage as a bookkeeper in alum- 
ber manufacturing establishment at Necedah, in that state. In 1869 he 
removed to Dubuque, where he became identified with its most important 
interests. He was twice chosen to the mayoralty, on one occasion by a unan- 
imous vote, having no opposition whatever. He was one of the board of di- 
rectors and president of the Second National Bank, a leading factor in ad- 
vancing the railroad enterprises of that section of the State, the largest 
stockholder in the Hotel Julien, director in the Bridge Company, a director 
and treasurer of the City Gas Company, etc., etc. “The sympathetic and 
unselfish side of his life was shown in the interest which he always took in 
enterprises for the public good.” He was one of the organizers of the 
Findley hospital, a director in the Home for the Friendless, one of the 
trustees of the Y. M. C. A., and member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Library. In all these directions he was a leader, a man of the 
largest and best influence. The Dubuque papers paid high tributes to his 
memory. 


RicHaRD CAMPBELL was born in Oneida county, New York, August 21, 
1825; he died at Independence, Iowa, March 26, 1901. He settled in Inde- 
pendence in 1856, since which time until his death he was one of the lead- 
ing business men of that thriving town, becoming its wealthiest citizen. 
One of the founders of the First National Bank of Independence, he held 
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the office of president of that institution from its organization in 1865 
until his death. “His wealth was obtained,” says The Conservative, “by 


- legitimate methods, by shrewd foresight, by close attention to business 


affairs. . . . . He possessed in a very large measure the affection and 
confidence of his business associates,” as well as of the many people with 
whom he had business relations. His gains had come largely from invest- 
ments in which the people were interested, as the electric street railway, 
business blocks, the opera house, etc., etc. He also owned many thousands 
of acres of Iowa lands which rapidly increased in value. The Bulletin- 
Journal, in an estimate of his character and worth, s’ ites that he was “a 
steadfast friend, who could be depended upon in good crevil report, anda 
delightful companion whose wide information and many personal gifts 
made him a marked feature in any social gathering.” 


Anprew Outiver Hunter was born in Westmorland county, Pa., Oct. 26, 
1836; he died at Des Moines, Iowa, May 17, 1901. His ancestors were 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. He received his education in the common 
schools, Beaver academy, and the Normal school. He studied medicine 
under Dr. W. C. Lafferty, of Brownyille, Pa., and attended the Medical De- 
partment of the State University, Philadelphia. He settled for the prac- 
tice of his profession at Greenfield, at which time he began to investigate 
homeopathy, and finally decided to adopt that system. He studied under 
Drs. Cote and Herron, eminent practitioners in Pittsburgh. Later, he 
graduated from the Cleveland Homeopathic College. He served in the 
civil war as sergeant in Co. C, 58th Pa. volunteers. He removed to Iowa 
in 1868 and settled in Des Moines in 1869, where he resided until his 
death. He had been a leading member of the Unitarian church for nearly 
a quarter of a century. He was a patient, true and devoted physician, and 
had won a proud place in the practice of his laborious profession. 


W. H. CoamMBERLAIN was born near Chelsea, Vermont, in February, 1841; 
he died at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, whither he had gone in the hope of 
regaining his health, April 7,1901. He settled at Independence in 1864; 
and for many years was in active business, either as a merchant or travel- 
ing man. Though living in a Republican county he was four times elected 
to the Iowa House of Representatives, serving in the regular sessions of 
1884, ’86, 90 and ’92. He was once a candidate for congress, in opposition 
to Col. D. B. Henderson, and at another time for secretary of state, but his 
party being in the minority he was defeated in each instance. He was a 
man of fine personal qualities, genial, open-handed, approachable, one who 
looked upon the bright side of things, and who discharged his public duties 
with rare fidelity. His death occasioned deep regret in the county of his 
residence, as well as among those who knew him throughout the State. 


CuarLes Ben Darwin died at Napa Asylum near San Francisco, Cal., 
late in April or early in May, 1901. He resided for some years during the 
fifties and sixties in Burlington, Iowa, where he rose toa commanding po- 
sition at the bar. He was one of the Code Commissioners who prepared 
and reported the “Revision of 1860,” his associate being Hon. W. T. Bar- 
ker of Dubuque. He also prepared the Code of Tennessee, and was at one 
time U. 8. district judge of the territory of Washington. He was aman of 
great ability and learning, and one of the foremost lawyers of Iowa. The 
newspaper notices of his death contained no precise dates. 


GEORGE HENRY YEWELL, N. A, 
\rtist—Portrait painter. 


